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JuS T A WO R D 


Did you ever stop to think how seldom 
publishers of magazines talked about 
the poetry they were going to print? 
Somehow verse falls too easily into the 
category of “filler” and doesn’t get into 
the headlines. But we have ready for 
publication a long poem from a man 
whose work expresses so vividly this 
generation’s poetical instincts that it 
interests us especially, as it has al- 
ready interested our readers on several 
occasions when we have been fortunate 
enough to print some of it. Wilfrid 
Wilson Gibson writes with great vigor 
and no little psychological insight of 
periods of emotional stress. The poem 
we shall soon publish is entitled “The 
Shaft.” " 











Joyce Kilmer, whose quiet, genial 
verse and whose sympathetic criticism 
are both familiar to Independent read- 
ers, has written a little article on “The 
Most American of Poets.” Of course we 
shall not say now who the poet is, but 
Mr. Kilmer’s judgments are based on 
wide reading, and what he has to say 
will be worth watching for. 


THE NEW PLAYS 


“Tt just perfectly is jolly,” as “the Flap- 
per” would say. Every part well acted, lots 
of funny situations and really clever lines. 
His Majesty Bunker Bean preaches suc- 
cess and practises it. ( Astor.) 


Under Sentence, by Roi Cooper and Ir- 
vin S. Cobb, begins in high tragedy and 
ends in farce. Well done serio-comic play 
of high finance, prison horrors and Tom 
Osborne regeneration. ( Harris.) 


Miss Springtime has two singable tunes, 
which is a high average for musical com- 
edy. The costumes, what little there is 
of them, are beautiful and the stage set- 
tings attractive. (New Amsterdam.) 

“Hush,” said mid-Victorians if you dared 
mention a baby before it was born. So 
that’s the title of a delicious, artistic, keen 
satire on both mawkish prudery and bla- 
tant pseudo-frankness. (Little Theater.) 

Fixing Sister, comedy of high New York 
life. William Hodge as the good brother 
“from Kansas City” saves sister and 
sweetheart from the clutches of bogus 
English lord. Capital play capitally acted. 
(Maxine Elliott’s.) 











REMARKABLE REMARKS 


Ep. Howre—Paris is one thing and Po- 
tato Hill another. 

GoverNoR McCatt—tThe hen is the bul- 
wark of our civilization. 

SENATOR SHERMAN—The present tariff 
law is a mongrel pup. : 

CHAMP CLARK—Perhaps President Wil- 
son has made some mistakes. 

Tuomas A. Epison—You can’t get 100 
per cent efficiency in a democracy. 

Epna K. Forses—Glasses usually add 
from three to ten years to a woman’s age. 

WINSTON CHURCHILL—Look after the 
war and “after the war” will look after 
itself, 

Wooprow WILson—Self-government is 
not a thing that can be “given” to any 
people. 

Davip BELasco—I try not to dictate too 
much in the matter of dresses to my 
actresses. 

GERTRUDE ATHERTON—I am more sus- 
ceptible to manners than to anything else 
in the world. 

H. G. Wetts—In November the Ger- 
mans will begin to squeal, and in seven 
months the end will come. 

ADMIRAL DEWEY—I can conceive of no 





- greater madness than to put the navy in 


the power of a naval group. 

LUKE McLuKE—A man might wear a 
wig and get by with it. But a woman never 
fools anybody when she paints her face. 

ALFRED NovEs—The sinking of unarmed 
fishing boats was one of the favorite amuse- 
ments of Fritz in the earlier stages of the 
war. 

SECRETARY BAKER—The entire army of 
the United States from the commanding 
general to the last private does not desire 
war. 

WALTER PRICHARD EATON—Petticoated 
privilege entrenched behind its calling cards, 
is prepared to defend its frontier to the 
last tea-cup. 

HENrky Forp—It is revolting to observe 
the leadership of a once great party con- 
tending that everything that the President 
has done is poorly done and wrongly done. 

Rev. W. H. Van ALLEN—There was a 
day when Boston was the art and literary 
eenter of America. Today the régime of 
Charlie Chaplin and the ten cent magazine 
has come in. 

S. S. McCLurE—In two years the Zep- 
pelins have killed in Great Britain just 
about the same number of people as are 


‘killed by accident every two months in 


New York City. 

JouN CowreR Powys—Down in the 
depth of my being lurks, like a physical 
craving for air, a longing for vast, unin- 
habited, untraversed regions, where even 
God never comes. 

FRANK Harris—King Edward was 
loved by the English because he had all 
the aristecrats’ vices; whereas King George 
is despised by them because he has all the 
middle class virtues. 

CHARLES W. Exviot—The fate of idolized 
men like Fremont, Blaine, Bryan and 
Roosevelt suggests that with American 
voters “personal magnetism” is not so en- 
gaging as has been supposed. 

THEODORE ROOSEVELT—The administra- 
tion has displayed no more feeling of re- 
sponsibility for American women who have 
been raped and for American men, women 
and children who have been killed in 
Mexico than a farmer shows for rats killed 
by his dogs when the hay is taken from 
the barn. 

CONGRESSMAN ASWELL OF LOUISIANA— 
Compare such an insincere, trimming, min- 
now class, cheap politician as the Repub- 
lican candidate proves by his own words 
himself to be, with the scholarly, brilliant, 
courageous, non-partizan, frank, purpose- 
ful, consecrated world citizen, Woodrow 
Wilson, the candidate of the Democratic 
party. 
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When the Whistle Blows 


The healthy toiler who 
is properly nourished is 
not trying to see how 
little he can do for his 
wages. He drops his 
work when the whistle 
blows with the satisfac- 
tion and pride of hav- 
ing put in a full day’s 
work. Health for the 
toiler with hand or 
brain comes from an 
easily digested food 
that is rich in muscle- 
building, brain-making 
i>. ie material. 


Shredded Wheat 


is the most perfect ration ever devised for men and women who do things, because it 
contains the greatest amount of body building nutriment in smallest bulk, with the 
least tax upon the digestive organs. It contains all the body building material in the 
whole wheat grain, including the bran-coat 

which is so useful in keeping the alimentary 

tract clean and healthy. It is the favorite food 

of the outdoor man and the indoor man. 
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Two shredded wheat biscuits with milk or cream 
for breakfast will supply all the nutriment needed 
for a half day’s work or play. Also deliciously 
nourishing for any meal when served with sliced 
bananas, baked apples or other fresh or pre- 
served fruits. 





ANNA 


Made only by 


The Shredded Wheat Company, Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
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THE INDEPENDENT HAS ACQUIRED THE 
COUNTRYSIDE MAGAZINE 


HE INDEPENDENT takes great pleasure in announcing that it has purchased, from 

the Suburban Press, The Countryside Magazine, one of the best known publica- 

tions of its kind in the country. Less than six months ago The Independent absorbed 
Harper’s Weekly, which had been in existence fifty-nine years. Two years earlier The 
Chautauquan, with a record of forty years of influential educational activity, was ab- 
sorbed by The Independent, which then became the periodical feature of the famous Chau- 
tauqua Reading Course. 

The Countryside Magazine was founded twelve years ago, and has had an interest- 
ing and notable career. Among those who have been intimately associated with the mag- 
azine, either in an editorial capacity or as contributors and counselors, may be men- 
tioned Dr. Liberty H. Bailey, Dean of the Agricultural Department of Cornell Univer- 
sity; Mr. J. Horace McFarland, President of the American Civic Association; Mr. Enos A. 
Mills, explorer of the Rockies, and Ernest Harold Baynes, naturalist and lecturer. 

Until two years ago The Countryside Magazine was known as Suburban Life, a 
phrase that then became a subtitle to the present designation. Mr. Frank A. Arnold, who 
has been President and General Manager of the Suburban Press for many years, now 
severs his connection with the magazine in order to take up other important work. 

The Countryside, under its new ownership, will continue the spirit of service to coun- 
try and suburban dwellers that has so definitely characterized the magazine from the 
beginning. Broad plans will shortly be announced for editorial and business development. 
The Christmas number will be the first to be issued under the new control. 

That the Independent Corporation should acquire The Countryside Magazine is 
peculiarly appropriate in view of the active interest which its President has taken 
for many years in journalism affecting the life of suburban and country people. As the 
founder of the Outing Magazine, a generation ago, he showed his interest in the kindred 
field of outdoor recreation. 

In its editorial and business policy the magazine will be controlled by the Board of 
Directors of the Independent Corporation. Mr. Karl V. S. Howland, the publisher of The In- 
dependent, will, in addition, devote his atiention to the active management of The Coun- 
tryside Magazine, with Mr. Geddes Smith as Managing Editor. 

The Countryside will be published from the offices of The Independent, and the 
printing will continue, as for many years, at the well known establishment of J. Horace 
McFarland at Harrisburg, Pennsylvania. 
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IX ships have been torpedoed by German subma- 

rines almost within sight of the American shore. 

The gun that warned one of them is indeed said 

to have been heard by the people of Nantucket. 
Fortunately no lives were lost, but one of the ships— 
the “Stephano”—had many American passengers, in- 
cluding women and children, who were compelled to em- 
bark in small boats to secure such safety as was possible. 
This event brings grave apprehension that the whole 
submarine issue with the German Government will have 
to be reopened. The proximity of the newest operations 
of the German submarines to our own shores does not 
make them technically any more our business than if 
they were being carried on anywhere else on the high 
seas. But it does make much more vivid for the people of 


N the reactions of public opinion to the railroad eight- 

hour legislation, the fact that stands forth conspicu- 
ously is the strength of class feeling. Incidentally it 
throws light upon the essential characteristics of Amer- 
ican class psychology, which is different in various ways 
from class psychology in Europe. 

For the enlightenment of readers who believe that 
“class psychology” is a phrase to which no reality at- 
taches, we may remark that they, and not those who 
use the term, are overfond of generalization. It is true 
that the human mind is very much the same the world 
over, and in all generations, and especially is it much 
the same thruout each race and nationality. It behaves 
differently, however, in different circumstances. The 
Protestant Episcopal bishop of a New England state 
said that when he went afoot he felt a deep sense of 
the original sin of automobilists, but that when he rode 
in a car himself his conscience did not bother him. Men 
and women who work for wages get into the habit of 
looking at life in a certain way. Men and women who 
have plenty of money, a good many luxuries and all sorts 
of comforts, and who employ wage-earners, get into the 
habit of looking at life in another way. These mental 
habits are very real facts, and they have become big facts 
in America. It is nonsensical to deny that we have de- 
veloped here a class psychology, or to ignore the part 
that it plays in our politics. 

In America, however, as elsewhere, class psychology 
takes on a specific color or quality, which is no essential 
part of it, but which does affect its political functioning. 
In England, the class psychology of the well-to-do gets 
its distinctive quality from aristocratic institutions and 
traditions. Inherited lands ang titles, the close associa- 
tion of county family life with the respectabilities of 
the Church of England, are no part of the essentials of 
English class psychology, but they are inseparable coef- 
ficients of it- These coefficients were cut out of Ameri- 
can social organization more than a hundred years ago; 
and it is because they were that many Americans deny 
the existence here of any true social classes at all. 

They are wrong. They have strangely failed to ob- 
serve the most significant social fact that American his- 
tory has contributed to our knowledge of social evolu- 
tion. It is, that class feeling and ideas may organize 
themselves about natural ability as readily as about 


THE GREAT WAR COMES TO OUR SHORES 





CLASS PSYCHOLOGY IN AMERICA 


the United States the actuality of their continuance. 

The occurrence raises such important questions as 
these: 

Is the United States ready to admit—as it would not 
admit in the “Frye” case—that putting passengers into 
open boats out of sight of land is ensuring their safety 
as required by international law? 

Will the United States be willing to permit the main 
traveled waters about its coasts to be made the scene of 
warfare carried on under exceedingly doubtful methods 
of procedure, with all the possibilities oe mistakes and 
accident that that involves? 

Shall the United States endeavor to naan these mis- 
takes and accidents before they occur, or defer action in 
the hope that they will not happen? 


rank or name. Heredity is quite as effective an agent of 
social differentiation as hereditament is. 

It is not every kind of ability, however, about which 
class psychology organizes itself in America. It does 
not organize itself about scientific, or professional, or 
artistic ability, as, to a certain extent, it does in France, 
where intellect is supremely admired. Class psychology 
in America organizes itself about business ability, and 
in America the coefficients which correspond to land, 
title, and church in England are wealth in any form, 
financial responsibility in any form, and the creed of 
protectionism, which is the nearest American equiva- 
lent to an established religion elsewhere. Any man or 
woman in America who has recognized business ability, 
who has property, who occupies a position of financial 
responsibility or trusteeship, and who never doubts the 
miraculous efficacy of the tariff, is a member of the “re- 
spectable” class. The “masses,” by contrast, are miscel- 
laneously made up. They include the wage-earners, the 
ne’er-do-wells, the failures, the bohemians, and all sorts 
of economic infidels and sceptics. 

These distinctions must be grasped by any one who 
wants to understand the play of political forces in the 
United States. 

No one party in our history has consistently repre- 
sented either class or mass, any more than either of the 
great parties has consistently represented extreme 
solidaristic tendencies on the one hand, or extreme in- 
dividualistic tendencies on the other hand. At the be- 
ginning of our national life, the Federalists, led by 
Hamilton, on the whole represented class and solidarity, 
while the Republicans, led by Jefferson, on the whole 
represented mass and individualism. That there were 
inherent contradictions in these segregations was demon- 
strated in practise and they are clearly apparent to 
logical analysis. Similar contradictions developed in the 
growth of the Democratic party before the Civil War, 
with its controlling slave and plantation owning aristoc- 
racy of the South and its relatively poor immigrant ad- 
herents in the cities of the North. The Republican party, 
since the Civil War, has on the whole represented class 
and solidarity much as the Federalists did a hundred 
years ago, but its Mugwump and Progressive elements 
have often attacked privilege and championed mass 
interests. 
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In like manner, no one industrial or business group 
in the population has consistently adhered to any pro- 
gram or tendency. The wage-earners have wavered back 
and forth between a socialistic solidarism and endlessly 
varied anarchisms, among which the I. W. W. movement 
has been a recent example. They have split, too, between 
adherence to the protectionism of the Republicans and 
the mass sympathies of the Democrats. The farmers, 
also, have divided, but in a different way. A majority 
of them has swung at one time toward the Republican 
party, at another time toward populists or the Demo- 
crats, and this movement has been in a rough way 
correlated with the ups and downs of prosperity. Ap- 
parently, the prosperous, property accumulating farmer 
tends to ally himself to the Republicans, the unsuccess- 
ful and heavily mortgaged farmer to ally himself to the 
Democrats. 

It is these manifold contradictions, complications and 
shiftings that often hide the general drift of political 
tendency in the United States and obscure the play of 
forces that are inherent in our class psychology. Never- 
theless, these general tendencies are real, and in the 
long run they dominate. The probabilities are that the 
November election will again reveal them, and that the 
voting when analyzed, will afford convincing evidence 
that class feeling and ideas, as we have here described 
them, have been decisive. 


PROSPERITY 


INCE the war began our exports have vastly in- 

creased to all the Allies except Rumania and to all the 
neutrals except Holland. They have decreased to the 
Central Powers almost to the vanishing point. The total 
increases are over $2,075,000,000 and the decreases are 
nearly $450,000,000. The difference, or net increase of 
American exports, is exactly $1,626,419,876. 

The greatest material problem affecting the American 
people is whether this increase is to continue or not 
after the war. If we were Germany we would have a 
government commission on the job to forecast and make 
suggestions which would be adopted as to what course 
of action to pursue. But being the United States we shall 
probably leave all these matters to the college profes- 
sors to theorize about and Wall Street to “practicalize” 
about. 


VISCOUNT BRYCE’S PLEA 


O more significant statement has come out of 
Europe since the Great War began than Viscount 
Bryce’s plea, published last week in the special Ameri- 
can number of the Manchester Guardian, that the 


United States aid Europe after the war is over in. 


bringing about a durable peace. But the author of the 
“American Commonwealth” goes farther. He says 
Europe cannot succeed without us, and he urges as the 
program to be adopted, the plan of the League to En- 
force Peace, of which Mr. Taft is president and which 
has now been endorsed by President Wilson, Mr. Hughes 


and many other leaders of thought and action in 
America, 


We have long known that Viscount Bryce was the © 


leading spirit of a group of distinguished Englishmen 
close to Premier Asquith and Sir Edward Grey en- 
gaged in working out the specifications of a plan of 





world organization to be established at the conclusion 
of the war. The fact that he has now discussed the 
project in the open undoubtedly means that the British 
Government thinks the time is ripe for public opinion 
to concern itself with other than the military aspects of 


_the war. 


The idea of the League to Enforce Peace, first given 
to mankind at the meeting in Independence Hall, Phila- 
delphia, June 17, 1915, is now spreading around the 
world. It is the one constructive idea born out of the 
war’s universal destruction. 

We rejoice that The Independent was the first Ameri- 
can journal to suggest the basis of a League of Nations 
and the first to espouse the cause of the League to 
Enforce Peace. 





FOR AN ORIENTAL COMMISSION 

FTER three years of backing and filling, of war and 

the threat of war, the United States and Mexico are 
now trying to compose their differences by the appeal to 
reason. The Joint Commission whose labors began a few 
weeks ago in New London and are now being continued 
in Atlantic City, is so sensible and statesmanlike a 
method of dealing with international disputes that one 
wonders that it is not invariably tried when difficulties 
first arise. 

The Japanese problem has been a thorn in the flesh 
of three administrations, and like all other real prob- 
lems of human rights it will not be settled until settled 
right. Apparently our diplomacy has failed, for the 
United States has not made any reply to Japan’s last 
note presented to our State Department over three years 
ago. Fortunately Japan has not pressed for an answer, 
and it is understood she will not while the Great War 
lasts. . 

But the Oriental problem still persists. Why not, then, 
appeal it, too, to reason? This, we rejoice to see, is the 
suggestion made by a group of returned missionaries 
from China and Japan who joined with mission board 
secretaries and some distinguished laymen in a confer- 
ence in New York last week to discuss Oriental prob- 
lems. 

The decision reached was to urge the President and 
Congress to establish a commission to take up Oriental 
problems before they become acute. It was: suggested 
that the Governments of both Japan and China shall be 
invited to appoint similar commissions and that the 
American commission shall go both to Japan and to 
China to meet those commissions in their respective 
lands, study the problems separately in the atmosphere 
of each country and then report suggestions for action 
by our government and people. 

The conference also urged legislation by Congress 
which would give the Federal authorities power to carry 
out our treaty pledges to protect aliens. A bill for that 
purpose has already been carefully drawn by the Amer- 
ican Bar Association and should be endorsed by every 
important group of citizens in the United States. The 
failure thus far to give the administration adequate 
power to perform our treaty obiigations may be ex- 
plicable historically—but the glaring defect of our laws 
should be remedied by the next Congress. 

We often hear about the friction and irritation be- 
tween America and Japan, but few Americans realize 
the unsatisfactory character of American relations with 
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China. If China were prepared to protest as Japan is 
we should be receiving more insistent requests for the 
abandonment of our humiliating race treatment and race 
legislation than we have yet received from Japan. 

Our relations with these lands of mighty potentiali- 
ties should be set right and voluntarily—before they 
grow more difficult. Matters should not be allowed to 
drift. Should they by some relatively trivial incident 
suddenly grow acute, peaceful solution might be very 
difficult. 





MANY RIVERS, BUT ONE SEA 
AVID LLOYD GEORGE, tho he be Minister of 
War, has not forgotten how to preach. In addressing 
the Welsh volunteers at the Mametz training camp he 
used the following metaphor: 


The only way you can attain national unity is by recogniz- 
ing that there is a variety of faiths and creeds, and that 
unity is only possible by recognizing each one in its own 
channel and giving fair play to all. I looked at the rivers 
as I was driving up today from Criccieth—each running in 
its own channel, running thru many valleys, running in dif- 
ferent directions to all appearances; some running to the 
east, some to the west, some to the north, and some to the 
south, and yet somehow all were making for the same great 
sea. If you dig deep enough down in your faith you will find 
that that is the real example of it. I was born next to the 
Baptist river, some of us were born next to the Methodists, 
others next to the Anglicans, and others next to the Catho- 
lies, and we have got into those waters, which are running 
apparently in different directions, flowing in different chan- 
nels, and yet you will find that all faiths, tho flowing in 
different courses, are making for the same great ocean, the 
same great eternal home. That is the first lesson in tolerance. 


This lesson in tolerance was emphasized by the fact 
that it was given in a big building erected for the re- 
ligious needs of the soldiers by the joint efforts of four 
denominations, the Calvinistic Methodists, Baptists, 
Wesleyans, and Congregationalists. 








THE MAYO BROTHERS, MASTERS OF 
EFFICIENCY 


HEN Emerson—or whoever it was—said, “If a 

man write a better book, preach a better sermon, 
or make a better mouse-trap than his neighbor, tho he 
build his house in the woods, the world will make a 
beaten path to his door,” he put the secret of 
efficiency and its reward into words that will 
be remembered till men cease to believe that doing 
your own peculiar task well is worth while. It is 
no mere coincidence that these words are inscribed on a 
card hanging in an unpretentious doctor’s office in the 
little town of Rochester in Minnesota. It is precisely the 
spirit of this maxim of the Concord sage that has caused 
Dr. Charles H. Mayo to be elected president of the 
great American Medical Association for the coming 
year, just as it caused his brother to receive the same 
honor several years ago. 

The world has worn a path to the door of the Mayo 
brothers—they are really one in work and purpose, and 
one in reputation and preéminence—precisely because 
they have set themselves to do one thing surpassingly 
well. The path has been worn so deep that their judg- 
ment in determining to carry on their work far from the 
beaten track in the obscure town where fortune put them 
to live has been amply justified. Patients come to them 
from the four corners of the United States, and beyond. 
The surgeons of the world journey to their country oper- 
ating room to watch the work of these two “country 


doctors” and to learn from them. The confidence of their 
fellow practitioners in the skill of the Mayo brothers is 
illustrated by a story which is too good not to be true. A 
certain New York surgeon of prominence fell ill. Leav- 
ing word for all inquirers that he had gone to Europe 
for three months, he went to Philadelphia to seek treat- 
ment. from a friend of equal prominence in the surgical 
profession. There he met with the information that his 
friend had “gone West for a holiday.” So he went on to 
Chicago to another surgeon of his acquaintance who also 
had a high reputation. But he too had gone away, “South 
for a vacation.” Hearing then of the work of the Mayos, 
he went on to Rochester. There he found to his amused 
surprize that, as he himself was about to go into the 
operating room, his Philadelphia friend was just leaving 
the hospital and his Chicago confrére was well on his 
way to recovery in one of its rooms. Such confidence sur- 
geons have in the Mayo brothers. More convincing wit- 
ness to their ability could hardly be adduced. 

What is the secret of their success? Nothing spectacu- 
lar, nothing revolutionary. Just doing the ordinary thing 
in the extraordinary way. They have that transcendent 
capacity of taking trouble that Carlyle believed to be the 
distinguishing mark of genius, and which certainly con- 
stitutes a good basic recipe for efficiency. A recent 
writer, one of those other surgeons who has made the 
pilgrimage to their country clinic, has said it thus: 
“Their excellence and greatness do not seem to be espe- 
cially in any great thing. It is the small things 
in every single department that could possibly contribute 
to the doing of the best work, from the initial diagnosis 
to the use of the knife, that contribute most to their 
phenomenal success.” 

Then they have open, eager minds. One or the other 
of them has from the beginning been often on the road 
to some point where new knowledge is to be gained, 
fresh light on old problems is to be found. They refuse 
to be fettered by precedent, they are always ready to 
give over old habits of work when new truths are re- 
vealed to them. 

What is perhaps the greatest ingredient of all in their 
astounding success is the utter absence of self-seeking. 
Every consideration in their work is made to give way 
to the interest of the patient. They try to heal first, and 
to learn afterward—to gain renown and applause not at 
all. To quote again from the same observer of their work, 
“It is the real secret of all success—the obliteration of 
self—the life that is lived for others.” 








THE SUPERIORITY OF THE PAST 


E hear from the best authorities that the classics 
are not studied as they used to be. This does not 
surprize us, because it has been equally true of every 
age. For instance, Bishop Berkeley, discoursing in 1744 
“On the Virtues of Tar Water” and other things that 
came into his mind, said: 
In these free-thinking times many an empty head is shook 
at Aristotle and Plato as well as at the Holy Scriptures. ... 


In + am days that depth of that old learning is rarely fath- 
omed. 


This reminds us of the political debate in a corner gro- 
cery where one of the village sages remarked: “Bryan is 
not the man he used to be,” and another responded, “No, 
and he never was.” 




















CHARLES H. MAYO: MASTER OF EFFICIENCY 
DR. MAYO IS THE PRESIDENT-ELECT OF THE 
AMERICAN MEDICAL ASSOCIATION 

















THE STORY OF THE WEEK 
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Exploits of Hardly had_ speculation 
the “U-53” over the fate of the sub- 
mersible merchantman 
“Bremen,” which was recently reported 
as on its way to America, given place 
to items of later interest when Ger- 
many again sent a submarine messenger 
to remind us that the road between 
Germany and the United States is still 
open beneath the surface of the At- 
lantic. On October 7, at two o’clock in 
the afternoon, the German submarine 
“U-53” bobbed up out of the waters of 
Narragansett Bay for a three hours’ 
call at Newport, Rhode Island. Unlike 
the “Deutschland” and the “Bremen” 
this was no peaceful trader, but a ship 
of war, and its presence in American 
waters gave added emphasis to the 
preparedness argument that the Atlan- 
tic is no longer a defense against pos- 
sible European aggression on this 
continent. By international law, the 
“U-53” was privileged to remain for 
twenty-four hours in our neutral ports, 
but it stopped only long enough to de- 
liver official mail for the German am- 
bassador, and the commanding officer, 
Lieutenant-Captain Hans Rose, was the 
only member of the crew to go ashore. 
The submarine was of the largest and 
newest type, more than two hundred 
feet in length and armed with torpedo 
tubes and two guns of large calibre. 
Altho it had just completed a continu- 
ous voyage of seventeen days, the sub- 
marine required no repairs and no sup- 
plies for its return voyage. 

After leaving Newport the com- 
mander of the “U-53” piaced his ves- 
sel in the main avenue of transatlantic 
traffic a few miles from the Nantucket 
lightship and waited for his victims 
like a cat outside a rat hole. The first 

. Ship stopt on Sunday morning was the 


American steamer “Kansan,” which en- 
countered the submarine at half past 
five. The “Kansan” was not attacked, 
but the British freighters “Strathdene” 
and “West Point” were sunk as soon 
as their crews had entered the life- 
boats. In ‘the afternoon the submarine 
halted and sank the British passen- 
ger ship “Stephano,” the British 
freighter “Kingston,” the Dutch steam- 
er “Bloomersdijk” and the Norwegian 
tank steamer “Christian Knudsen.” 
Each of the doomed ships received suffi- 
cient warning to ensure the safety of 
those on board. American destroyers 
picked up the occupants of the life- 
boats and took them to port. 

The amazing boldness of the “U-53” 
in sinking so many ships within a few 
miles of the American coast has given 
rise to the belief that several German 
submarines are now actively engaged 
in commerce raiding in the Atlantic. 
Many ships belonging to the Allied 
powers have postponed their sailing, 
and instructions have been issued to 
ship captains to avoid the customary 
sea routes until the British fleet can 
clear the Atlantic of the raiders or 
send warships to escort munition ships 
thru the danger zone. It is probable 
that the British Government will make 
a protest at Washington against our 
permitting German submarines to visit 
American ports. 


The sinking of two neu- 
The German ya] steamships and the 

Pledge entrusting of their crews 
to life-boats by the German submarine 
“U-53” recalls the German pledge of 
November 29, 1915, made in reply to 
an American protest on the case of the 
ship “William P. Frye”: 

The German navals will sink only such 
American vessels as aré loaded with abso- 




















© David Davidson 


GERMANY’S NEWEST SURPRISE 


The war submarine “U-53,” which dropped casually into Newport harbor the other day and shortly 


went out and sank several British and neutral merchantmen not far from Nantucket 
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lue contraband, when the pre-conditions 
provided by the Declaration of London are 
present. In this the German Government 
quite shares the view of the American 
Government that all possible care must be 
taken for the security of the crew and pas- 
sengers of a vessel to be sunk, Consequent- 
ly, the persons found on board of a vessel 
may not be ordered into her lifeboats ex- 
cept when the general conditions, that is 
to say, the weather, the condition of the 
sea, and the neighborhood of the coasts 
afford absolute certainty that the boats 
will reach the nearest port. For the rest 
the German Government begs to point out 
that in cases where German naval forces 
have sunk neutral vessels for carrying con- 


.traband, no loss of life has yet occurred. 


The meeting of - 
prominent Re- 
publicans at the 
Union League Club in New York City 
on October 3 was ostensibly for the 
purpose of giving a cordial welcome to 
the candidate for President, but what 
attracted the attention of the press and 
the public was the presence at the 
meeting of the only two living ex- 
presidents. Mr. Taft and Colonel 
Roosevelt both made brief speeches 
commending the position taken by Mr. 
Hughes on the issues of the day and 
emphasizing the importance of the 
forthcoming election to good Amer- 
icans. Mr. Roosevelt. said in part: 


Fifty-odd years ago there were men in 
this country who were too proud to fight. 
but they were not found in this club and 
they did not vote for Abraham Lincoln. 
Fifty-odd years ago there were men in the 
nation that were too proud to fight—that . 
is, to fight a foreign foe. I won’t say a 
“foreign foe.” That was a wrong statement 
of what occurred. “Too proud to fight” the 
foe of the nation, but they were perfectly 
willing to fight the police and the draft 
riots. 

And now in the greatest crisis for the 
world as a whole that the world has seen 
since the Napoleonic wars, it is our duty 
and privilege to stand once more for the 
principles for which the men of the early 
sixties who founded this club stood, to 
stand for peace honestly and sincerely by 
every honorable expedient, but to stand 
for it in that effective way which means 
that the man standing for it asks it as a 
right, in the spirit of justice, and does not 
cringe for it as a favor to be granted con- 
temptuously by a wrongdoer. 

At this moment we are informed that in 
the German Reichstag there is a debate 
going forward as to whether or not they 
will resume what they call the U-boat war- 
fare—what I call the murder on the high 
seas of men, women and children. And you 
can guarantee that there would be no de- 
bate on that subject if they knew that we 
had as President of the United States a 
man who would not tolerate any kind of 
action of that sort. 


Republican Rally at 
Union League 


The speech of 
President Wilson 
at Omaha, Ne- 
braska, on October 5, altho not refer- 
ring directly to the criticisms which 
ex-President Roosevelt and Mr. Root 
have made on his foreign policy, evi- 
dently had them in mind. President 
Wilson has been charged with placing 
peace above honor and with callous in- 
difference to the moral issues involved 
in the Great War. The President denied 


Wilson Explains 
His Foreign Policy 
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the violence hitherto has been incon- 
siderable. The most notable riot was 
provoked by the labor agitator known 
as “Mother” Jones, who incited some 
five hundred women strike sympathiz- 
ers to a raid on the trolley lines of the 
East Side. The police charged the 
riotors and clubbed them into submis- 
sion. 

The trainmen on the Hudson River 
tunnel lines have threatened to punish 
the Hudson and Manhattan Railroad 
Company by a strike for discharging a 
number of union men. The local union 
is affiliated with the nation-wide rail- 
road brotherhoods which recently ex- 
torted the eight-hour law from an in- 
timidated Congress, and will have their 
powerful support in case of trouble. 
The ferrymen are also threatening to 
quit work, thus completely isolating 








CLOSING IN ON MONASTIR 
The fighting in Macedonia is chiefly concentrated in the corner where the Serbian, Albanian and 
Greek boundaries meet. An Italian force is moving eastward thru Albania toward the city of 
Monastir now held by the Bulgars. A Russian and a French contingent are advancing along 


Lake Prespa from the south and the Serbs hi 


ave taken Mount Kaimakalan and driven the 


Bulgars back of the Cherna River 


that he thought that America should 
refuse to take an active interest in the 
affairs of Europe, but he intimated 
that he did not see his way clear at 
present to any intervention in the 
present conflict. He said in part: 

It will take the long inquiry of history 
to explain this war. But Europe ought not 
to misunderstand us. We are holding off, 
not because we do not feel concerned, but 
because when we exert the force of this 
nation we want to know what we are 
exerting it for. . .. 

Nothing that concerns humanity, nothing 
that concerns the essential rights of man- 
kind, can be foreign or indifferent to us. 
But in fighting for these things, my fellow 
citizens, we ought to have a touchstone. 
We want to have a test. We ought to- know 
whenever we act what the purpose is—what 
the ultimate goalis. . .. 

We want all the world to know that we 
are ready to lend our force without stint 
to the preservation of peace in the inter- 
est of mankind. What disturbs the life of 
the whole world is the concern of the whole 
world, and it is our duty to lend the full 
force of this nation, moral and physical, 
to a league of nations which shall see to 
it that nobody disturbs the peace of the 
world without submitting his case first to 
the opinion of mankind. 


There has been much 
a oe discussion as to wheth- 

er the citizens of Ber- 
lin are or are not suffering from a 
milk famine as a result of the food 
blockade established by the British 
fieet. But there is no question at all 
that New York and neighboring eastern 
cities are subject to a partial famine as 
a result of the refusal of the Dairy- 
men’s League to supply the milk deal- 
ers at the old prices. Probably one- 
half of the usual supply of milk has 
failed to come to market during the 
farmers’ strike. Every endeavor has 
been made to lessen hardship by giving 
preference to mothers with children and 
by distributing to all customers but at 
a diminished rate. 

The dairy strike has resulted in no 
small degree of violence on the part 
of the strikers and of those suffering 
from the milk famine. The pickets of 
the Dairymen’s League have not al- 
ways confined themselves to peaceful 


persuasion; in several instances they: 


seized the milk cans of farmers who 
were carrying milk to market and 
emptied the milk out on the road. Never- 
theless a considerable amount of “non- 
union” milk continues to reach the con- 
sumers. The militant members of the 
Dairymen’s League are pursuing tactics 
similar to those of the striking tobacco 
growers several years ago who sent 
“night riders” about the country to 
destroy the crops of independent tobacco 
farmers. In both cases the ready re- 
sort to violent methods was the natural 
result of the fact that farming is the 
most decentralized of all industries (ex- 
cept housekeeping) and the “scab” or 
independent producer is usually in a 
position to market his goods without 
difficulty unless forcibly prevented from 
doing so. 

The paramount demand of the 17,000 
farmers organized in the Dairymen’s 
League is for a six months’ contract 
with the milk dealers at an advance 
in price to the farmers of forty-five 
cents a hundredweight of milk. The 
large dealers, following the action of 
the Borden company, agreed to the in- 
crease in price but limited it to the 
month of October. The dairymen re- 
fused to agree to a thirty-day contract 
and the strike continued. Several of the 
smaller dealers have already accepted 
the farmers’ full demands, including 
the six months’ agreement. 


° The more pressing incon- 
Industrial venience of the milk strike 
Troubles is causing New Yorkers to 
forget that the traction strike is still 
on, especially since the attempt of the 
strikers to tie up the elevated, subway 
and surface lines of the city has not 
met with any great degree of success. 
Infuriated at the employment of strike- 
breakers and the failure of the strike 
to tie up the city’s traffic, some of the 
car men have systematically attempted 
to terrorize the traction companies by 
violent methods. Hardly a day has 
passed without some stone throwing or 
other disorder, but the net effect of all 


New Jersey from New York City. G. 
W. W. Hanger, Commissioner of the 
Federal Board of Mediation and Con- 
ciliation, has undertaken to compose the 
difficulties between the employers and 
the disaffected trainmen and ferrymen. 
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ANOTHER “NAPOLEON OF BASEBALL” 
Wilbert Robinson, once a Giant, who has led 
his “Robins’—the National League Brooklyn 
team—to a league championship. Brooklyn has 
not known such distinction for sixteen years 
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Paul Thompson 


THE MAN WHO TAKES OKUMA’S PLACE 
Lieutenant General Count Seiki Terauchi has been appointed Premier of Japan. He has been 


Minister of War and Resident General in Korea. 


It is announced that President Wil- 
son has selected General George W. 
Goethals, Commissioner Edward E. 
Clark, of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, and George Rublee, of 
the Federal Trade Commission, as 
members of the board created by Con- 
gress to investigate the railroad eight- 
hour law. Besides investigating the 
working of the eight-hour day, the 
commission will carry on an investiga- 
tion of the general relations of com- 
mon carriers and their employees, and 
will report its findings to Congress not 
more than nine nor less than six 
months after the eight-hour day goes 
into effect? Until thirty days after the 
presentation of the report the railroads 
are forbidden by federal law to reduce 
the wages of their employees affected 
by the new time schedule. 

The eight-hour day‘is still so recent 
an innovation in American industrial 
life that the speech of John P. White, 
president of the United Mine Workers 
of America, suggesting a seven-hour 
day for mine workers, comes with a 
certain shock of surprize. The recom- 
mendation was made at the Miners’ 
Day celebration held on October 7 at 
Bellaire, Ohio. The change, said Mr. 
White, was necessary to conserve the 


He is thought to be something of a militarist 


economic and social welfare of the 
miners and was made feasible by the 
increased use of mining machinery. 
Such a proposition, however novel in 
the United States, would not seem 
strange to Australians, who heard 
much, before the Great War cast new 
burdens on industry, of the possibility 
of a six-hour day for many classes of 
labor. 


. - » The conference 
Settling artes COS Which is attempting 
Difficulties to adjust the diffi- 
culties between the Mexican Govern- 
ment and the United States is making 
progress very slowly on account of the 
magnitude and complexity of the issues 
involved. The American representatives 
at the conference insist upon the inclu- 
sion in the discussion of the entire 
question of the political, financial and 
industrial stability of the present gov- 
ernment before agreeing to the with- 
drawal of American troops from Mexi- 
can territory. An official statement is- 
sued by the joint commission on Octo- 
ber 4 described the situation as follows: 
The morning session of the American 
and Mexican Joint Commission was devoted 
to the presentation to the Mexican com- 


missioners by their American colleagues of 
the importance of giving consideration to 


certain questions which have a distinct in- 
ternational bearing because of their effect 
on the status and the rights of foreigners 
resident in Mexico and of foreigners who 
have invested their capital in Mexican en- 
terprises. 

The position taken by the American 
Commission is that the satisfactory solution 
of these questions is an integral and neces- 
sary part of a general program, the pur- 
pose of which is to assure to Mexico the 
resumption of her normal position among 
the nations of the earth. 

It is understood, however, that the 
withdrawal of American soldiers from 
Mexico will only be a question of time, 
perhaps of a very short time. 


A change in ad- 
ministration that is 
likely to affect for- 
eign policy has taken place in Japan. 
The aged Marquis Okuma has resigned 
the government and the Emperor has 
called upon Lieutenant General Count 
Seiki Terauchi, his political opponent, 
to form a cabinet. Count Terauchi was 
Minister of War from 1902 to 1911, 
when he was made Governor General 
of Korea. Here he put down the in- 
cipient rebellion and secured the an- 
nexation of the country. He was born 
in 1852 and entered the army at the 
age of 19. The military party looks 
upon his appointment with favor, 
hoping that he will build up a stronger 
army and navy and pursue a more 
vigorous foreign policy in securing 
Japanese rights in the United States 
and extending Japanese control in 
China. It is thought by this party that 
Marquis Okuma has been too con- 
siderate of the feelings of the United 
States and has neglected the oppor- 
tunities in China afforded by the evic- 


Premier Okuma 
Resigns 


tion of the Germans and the absorption 


of the British in the Great War. 

It is reported from Pekin that 
Japan is taking advantage of the re- 
cent clash between Japanese and 
Chinese soldiers at Cheng-Chiatun in 
Inner Mongolia to press her demands 
for administrative control and commer- 
cial preference. Besides apologies and 
damages for the outrage, the Japanese 
Government is said to insist upon the 
Chinese army in southern Manchuria 
and Inner Mongolia being placed under 
Japanese military advisers. 


——_—e Before General Sarrail’s 
: composite force of eight 

Serbia nationalities can advance 

up the Vardar River he must clear out 
Bulgars who have ensconced themselves 
on his flanks. On his right they have 
possession of all Macedonia east of the 
Struma River including the port of 
Kavala, the fortresses of Demirhissar 
and the cities of Seres and Drama. To 
the British contingent has been assigned 
the duty of clearing the Bulgars out 
of eastern Macedonia and it is sug- 
gested that having done this they may 
keep on across Bulgaria until they 
reach Constantinople from this side. 
since they failed to get it by way of 
the Dardanelles. In such a march along 
the Aegean shore they would of course 
have the support of the fleet. But such 
a campaign, if in prospect at all, is a 
long way in the future and for the 
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THE GREAT WAR : 


October 2—Russians renew attempts 
to reach Lemberg. Fourth Zeppelin 
brought down in England. 

October 3—British take villages east 
of Struma River. Italians drive out 
Greeks from Albania. 

October 4—Serbs réach Cherna River. 
Russians defeat Turks west of Tre- 
bizond. 

October 5—Rumanians driven back 
across Danube. Fifth German loan 
brings in $2,600,000,000. 

October 6—Italians take peak 8000 
feet high in Cismon Valley. Aus- 
trians regain Kronstadt. 

October 7%—British take Le Sars. 
“U-53” visits Newport. 

October 8—“U-53”" sinks’ British 
steamers “West Point,” ‘“Strath- 
dene,” “Stephano” and-‘“Kingston,” 
the Dutch freighter ‘“Bloomersdijk” 
and Norwegian freighter “Christian- 
Knudsen.” 

















present the British are finding it hard 
to establish themselves on the east side 
of the Struma. 

On the left flank of the Allies there 
is greater evidence of progress. The 
reorganized Serbian army has been 
successful in driving the Bulgars near- 
ly out of Greek Macedonia, into which 
they had penetrated some twenty-five 
miles beyond the Serbian border. The 
next objective is the city of Monastir, 
ten miles inside Serbia and the ter- 
minus of the railroad from Salonica, 
The French and Russians are advanc- 
ing toward this point from the south 
between Florina and Lake Prespa, and 
the Serbs from the southeast. The cap- 
ture .of Kaimakalan, a mountain of 
more than seven thousand feet on the 
Serbian border, has given the Serbs 
entrance to their own country from 
this, and they have advanced as far 
as the Cherna River. Following up the 
railroad they have taken the station 
of Kenali. 


The War in — River, - 

- stead of running on eas 
the Dobrudja to the Black Sea, makes 
a turn at Silistria and runs north for a 
hundred miles before it turns east 
again to the Sea. This leaves a strip of 
some six thousand miles between the 
river and the sea which has been the 
battleground of many wars, since it is 
the only pathway from northern Eu- 
rope to Constantinople that avoids the 
mountains. The Romans barred out the 
barbarians by erecting a wall at the 
narrowest part of the Dobrudja, where 
it is only 30 miles wide. This is at the 
port of Constanza, so named in honor 
of Constantia, the sister of Constantine 
the Great. As the Byzantine Empire 
weakened, the Russians came down by 
this old route to Constantinople, and 
their efforts have continued for a 
thousand years. In the nineteenth cen- 
tury they made four invasions of the 
Dobrudja, in 1810, 1828, 1854 and 
1878. At the conclusion of the Russo- 
Turkish war of 1878, Russia entrusted 
part of the Dobrudja to Rumania and 
at the conclusion of the Balkan war 
of 1913 Rumania took another slice of 
it for herself from Bulgaria, including 


the fortress of Silistria, “the key to 
Bucharest.” 

Now again Russia is fighting for 
Constantinople, and this time England, 
which formerly stood in her way, is 
helping her to get it. Her plan of cam- 
paign was the same as in her previous 
efforts, that is, a march thru the Do- 
brudja and along the Black Sea coast 
to the Bosporus. The way was opened 
when Rumania declared for the Allies, 
but there seems to have been some mis- 
take in the calculations, for the Rus- 
sian troops which had been massed in 
Bessarabia did not have time to occupy 
the Dobrudja from the north before 
the Bulgars and Germans entered it 
from the south. 

The Rumanians, relying upon the 
Russians to defend the .Dobrudja, had 
left weak forces there, so. the Bulgars 
and Germans took with little resistance 
the Danube fortresses of Turtukai and 
Silistria, and swept the Russians and 
Rumanians back forty miles to the 
Great Wall of Trajan at Constanza. 
But as the Russians received reinforce- 
ments from Bessarabia they renewed 
their advance, and on the side of the 
sea where they have the protection of 
their fleet they have gained ground. 

Last week the Rumanians attempted 
to aid them by striking at the invaders 
from the western side by crossing the 
Danube on a pontoon bridge between 
Turtukai and Silistria. But forces were 
sent along the river from both these 
places, so the Rumanians were struck 


their pontoons were smashed by artil- 
lery. So the Rumanians, numbering 
some 15,000, fell largely into the hands 
of the enemy. On the Transylvanian 
side, too, the Rumanians have been 
unfortunate. 


— The great Russian offensive 
Lemberg that was started June 1 
made rapid ‘progress at first 
in two sectors. The southern end of 
the line swept over Bukovina to the 
Carpathians and then up to the Dniester 
River fifty miles south of Lemberg. 
North of Lemberg the line was pushed 
forward in a salient curve about Lutsk 
of more than fifty miles in depth. But 
by. this time the Austrian armies had 
been reinforced by German troops and 
put under the command of German gen- 
erals and the Russians were held in 
check for several weeks. Now, however, 
it seems that the Russians have re- 
covered their strength and are resolved 
to take advantage of the presumed di- 
version of German forces to the Ru- 
manian frontier. Starting the first of 
October strong attacks were directed 
against the German and Austrian . 
trenches northeast and southeast of 
Lemberg. The success of the efforts is 
still problematical. The Russians claim 
gains on the Zlota Lipa River southeast 
of Lemberg with the capture of five 
thousand men in five days fighting. The 
Germans on the other hand report the 
repulse of Russians northeast of Lem- 
berg altho the artillery preparation was 





from both sides, while at the same time “extraordinarily intense’ and _ the 
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RUMANIA ATTACKED FROM BOTH SIDES 


The Rumanian armies that invaded Transylvania in September have been defeated and the Aus- 
trians have regained the frontier towns of Petroseny, Hermannstadt and Kronstadt. A body of 
Bavarian troops slipped around secretly behind the Rumanian troops at Hermannstadt and cut 
them off by capturing Rotenturm Pass. The fifteen thousand Rumanian troops that were sent 
across the Danube into the Dobrudja were similarly cut off by Bulgarian forces from Ruschuk 
and Turtukai. The Russians who had got as far as Bazardjik were driven back by the Bulgars 
to the Constanza line, but are now again advancing. These operations are indicated by the arrows 
on the map and discussed in the adjoining columns as well as in the editorial department 
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ENGLAND’S WAR LORD IN A CAPTURED GERMAN DUG-OUT 
Lloyd-George, on whom England chiefly relies for the direction of her share in the war, has been visiting the lines in France. The grin on the faces of 
the assembled Atkinses may perhaps be a clue to the way in which Lloyd-George has climbed into the position of great public confidence which he holds 


charges repeated indefatigably. One 
corps advanced twelve times and two 
others seventeen times in one day. Ac- 
cording to the German account the 
Russian artillery was turned upon their 
own trenches to force the Russians for- 
ward. Three thousand Russians are 
said to have been taken prisoner and 
many more killed. The importance at- 
tached to this battlefield is shown by 
the recent visit of the Kaiser to the 
front. 

According to German estimates the 
Russians have lost a million and a 
quarter men this year, and Danish 
calculations are said to make their 
losses in the first two years of the war 
over six million, allowing for wounded 
returning to the front. 


The battle of the 
Somme has now passed 
into its fourth month 
and there are yet no signs of its com- 
ing to a decisive termination. The 
Germans have lost ground continuous- 
ly from the start and such positions 
as they have regained by counter- 
attacks they have in all cases lost 
again a few days later. The British 
have advanced a twelve-mile section of 
their front by about five miles at the 
farthest from where it stood on the 
first of July and the French have done 
much the same. 

The territorial gain or loss does not 
mean much to either side in itself, since 
it does not include any fortresses or 
points of strategic importance, tho it 
was doubtless more strongly fortified 
than the new entrenchments to which 
the Germans have had to retire. The 
real deciding point is which side can 
stand punishment the longer. The bat- 
tle has resolved itself into a simple 
test. of endurance and on this question 
it is impossible for the outside world 
to form a valid opinion. Obviously the 
Germans can stand losing a mile a 
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The Battle of 
the Somme 


month for several years without being 
much worse off, but how long can they 
stand losing three thousand men a 
day? And how long will the British be 
willing to pay this terrible price for 
thin strips of French territory? Or 
assuming no failure of men or deter- 
mination on either side may there not 
be a fatal lack of some essential in the 
munitions now being expended at such 
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SIAMESE AND A HARVARD MAN 
Prince Mahildo, brother of the King of Siam, 
wants to make Siam healthy. He is here to study 
public health at Harvard as a means to that end 


an enormous rate? Sir Douglas Haig, 
the British commander-in-chief, sum- 
marizes the situation at the end of 
September as follows: 

Since the opening of the battle on July 
1 we have taken 26,735 prisoners and en- 
gaged thirty-eight German divisions, of 
which twenty-nine (about 350,000 men) 
have been withdrawn exhausted or broken. 
We hold the half moon upland south of the 
Ancre, occupy every hight of importance 
and so have direct observation ground to 
the east and northeast. ' 

Our aircraft have shown in the highest 
degree the spirit of the offensive. They 
have patrolled regularly far behind the 
enemy's lines, and have fought many bat- 
tles in the air with hostile machines and 
many with enemy troops on the ground. 
For every enemy machine that succeeds in 
crossing our front it is safe to say two 
hundred British machines cross the enemy’s 
front. 

The British also report the capture 
during the three months of 29 heavy 
guns, 92 field guns, 103 pieces of trench 
artillery and 397 machine guns. 

The French have taken more than 
30,000 unwounded and 4,500 wounded 
prisoners as well as 144 guns and 500 
machine guns. 

The British losses, including killed, 
wounded and missing, for .the three 
months are officially reported as fol- 
lows: July, 59,675; August, 127,945; 
September, 119,549; total, 307,169. 
These are mostly in the Somme field. 
The French losses are not reported, 
but are supposed to be considerably less 
than the British. Probably the Ger- 
mans, since they are acting on the de- 
fensive, have not lost so heavily as the 
French and British on the Somme, but 
the Germans have also suffered in the 
fighting in Russia and Rumania. 

On account of the rainy weather 
there has been little fighting on the 


Somme during the past week but the 


British have cleared up the country be- 
yond Thiepval and Combles which they 
took last week, and have taken the 
village of Le Sars. 





























THE CANDIDATES IN COLLEGE 


IN THE DAYS WHEN “TOMMY ” WILSON EDITED THE “PRINCETONIAN” AND 
“CHARLEY” HUGHES WAS CLASS PROPHET AT BROWN 


WO boys who were destined 

to be the most talked of 

Americans in the world in the 

autumn of 1916, set out for 
college in the seventies. 

They were quite unknown then to 
the whole of these United States. In 
fact tradition has it that the upper- 
classmen at Madison College, now 
Colgate, challenged one of them, a 
lean and delicate lad of only fourteen 
years, before he was half up college 
hill—challenged him with a roar cal- 
culated not to welcome but to speed 
the coming guest. 

“My name,” explained this undis- 
tinguished boy, “is Charles Evans 
Hughes, Jr. I’m from Brooklyn, New 
York, sir.” 

Which is without doubt much more 
than the other youth said, because 
he was older‘and Scotch-Irish. At any 
rate he passed into the sacred bounds 
as “Tom” Wilson, which became 
“Tommy” when he made the college 
baseball team. 

Thus the two candidates entered 
college—one of them, Thomas Wood- 
row Wilson, at Davidson College, in 
Mecklenburg County, North Caro- 
lina, in 1873, at the age of seventeen ; 
the other at Madison, in 1876, three 
years younger. Candidate Wilson, in 
short, had a great advantage in years 
when the two set out, all unwittingly, 
on one of the best Marathon races in 
the history of America—a race to 
end on Election Day, 1916. He was 
older—six years older. He was 
stronger. If he had possest the 
mental power of the other there 
wou:d have been no race—Candidate 
Wilson would have been thru college 
and law school before Candidate 
Hughes had got started from his pa- 
ternal doorstep. 

But Candidate Wilson did not have 
the mental power of his young oppo- 
nent. Wherefore a race, a very inter- 
esting race with the younger Hughes 
pushing the older Wilson all the way 
down thru the long lane of the years, 
with Wilson having won so far by 
the length of a long Scotch chin. 

They started college with advan- 
tages in many respects strangely sim- 
ilar. 

Both had been born in little homes 
in side streets of small towns—which 
is the’ proper place for presidential 
candidates to be born. And both were 
eons of ministers—one, Wilson, son 
of a “Methodist minister and Demo- 
crat,” the other, son of a journalist 
and Baptist minister, a Welshman 
who came to America in the fifties— 


- BY DONALD WILHELM 


a thin, sparsely bearded, fervent 
scholar of a man whose only child in- 
herited such of his gifts that tho pro- 
moted again and again in the early 
schools, he nevertheless complained 
again and again that he “had to go 
over the same things in school too 
much.” At last, when he presented to 
his parents a paper entitled “A Plan 
of Studies for Charles Evans Hughes, 
Jr.,” his mother herself took his edu- 
cation in hand. 


UT whereas Freshman Hughes, 

at the head of his college path, 
was an extremely precocious boy, 
with mental rather than personal 
force, Freshman Wilson was a true 
scion of two Southern academies, a 
true grandson of “Old Doctor Wood- 
row, radical,” and a true minister’s 
son of a stanch and vigorous father 
with an insatiable love of Words and 
their exact meanings, instead of the 
booming of old-time double-gesture 
oratory. Young “Tommy” in other 
words was anything but precocious 
mentally or delicate physically. He 
was rather an outdoor boy ready to 
get “on his mark,” “to get set” and 
to be off at the crack of a pistol in 
any race for anything he wanted. 

He was rather accustomed to shots 
and struggle. His first memory, it is 
said, was of a conversation beside a 
dusty road. Said one man: “Lincoln’s 
elected.” Said another: “That means 
war!” And it meant war, and sub- 
dued lights even in Augusta itself 
where the Wilsons were living, and 
waiting and watching and lessened 
rations and even privation, the sight 
of soldiers marching and of cripples 
healing and the sight of prisoner Jeff 
Davis paraded by. 

In the nature of things it seems 
these memories, these experiences 
and the wider sympathy that comes 
usually with such experiences ought 
to have proven an advantage to a man 
racing with another, up and up in the 
confidence of their countrymen. 

And in the nature of things it 
seems that having been born in a 
very small town—Staunton, Vir- 
ginia—ought to have proven an 
advantage to the young Southerner 
also, along with having been raised 
for the most part in “the open,”—an 
advantage in a race with a Northern- 
er born not till 1862, near the metrop- 
olis, destined to be raised and to 
spend virtually all his life, and even 
his college life, within 150 miles of 
New York, and many of his years 
within the city itself. The great 


Americans have come usually from 
wide places with limitless sky and 
fields, where there is no large-city 
over-legislation to restrict their im- 
agination. They have come from 
farms and from little towns with an 
even level of contentment and pros- 
perity where there is not so common 
and necessitous a consecration to the 
pursuit of merely material things. 
And yet the strange thing about 
this situation is that the two candi- 
dates in college were not at all what, 
it seems, they “ought to have been.” 
“Tom” Wilson—he was “Tom” 
until he became “Woodrow” by rais- 
ing a mustache and side whiskers in 
his senior year at Princeton—was not 
the liberal of the two. “His chin was 
too long,” says one of his classmates. 
“He was too determined.” And young 
Hughes, perhaps because he was 
much younger, perhaps because he 
was a tall, soft-spoken, scholarly 
youth, Welsh instead of Scotch-Irish, 
was the liberal, if either man was. 
In fact “Charley,” his fellow under- 
graduates say, was something of a 
dreamer, a youth who, like a poet, 
gave promise of leaping the teens and 
lingering forever in the thirties—un- 
less he studied law. On one hand, says 
a classmate, “it is fairly well estab- 
lished that Charley was a fine stu- 
dent with a wonderful brain, whom 
we never expected to be a Governor.” 
On the other hand there is ample 
agreement to the effect that “Tom 
Wilson was the best mixer in the 
world when he wanted to be; never- 
theless a young aristocrat, perhaps 
because he came from the South. He 
was a man of intense dislikes. He 
loved the idea of democracy, yet 
strictly he was not democratic.” 


T any rate, behold both of them 

coming swiftly to realize that 
college required the philosophical at- 
titude. Behold “Charley” Hughes, 
with bobsled attached to him, climb- 
ing the Colgate hill with upper-class- 
men behind him—so that said upper- 
classmen could ride luxuriously down 
again. And behold “Tom” Wilson 
hailed and hustled out of bed every 
morning by the necessity of getting 
water from the neighboring well, of 
getting wood from the neighboring 
wood-pile—and of getting to chapel 
before the absences could be noted; 
taking out his divine discontent by 
joining the Eumenean Literary Soci- 
ety, there to discuss often the insti- 
tution known as “college,” to con- 
demn it perhaps. And behold them 
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Photograph from the Brown Alumni Monthly 
“CHARLEY” HUGHES, BROWN ’81 


both probably—and behold Mr. 
Hughes certainly, for he himself says 
it was so—drawing closer to good fel- 
lows as the winter wore on, for the 
reason that the windows had holes 
which the president of the college 
either could not or would not have 
fixed, with the result that-the colder 
the world the nearer one another, and 
the stove, gathered the philosophical. 

It is thus, apparently, that Presi- 
dents are made. 


N Yale, a little ahead of these two, 

in the class of ’78, a round and rubi- 
cund man dubbed “Bill” Taft, from 
Ohio, was, by dint of experiences 
something like these, qualifying for 
the highest office there is. And at 
Harvard there was another—a near- 
sighted youth weighing less than 
one hundred pounds—discovered of- 
ten in hidden corners studying bugs, 
along with a great deal else, even a 
young lady or two; discovered in the 
gymnasium one day pulling strenu- 
ously and breathlessly on an exer- 
cizer, announcing himself to a neigh- 
bor “My name’s Roosevelt—what’s 
yours?” 

These four, curiously, from four 
major Eastern colleges, were in suc- 
cessive classes, ’78-’81, with Mr- 
Hughes the last of them and at grad- 
uation the youngest. If he should be 
elected we shall have had them as 
four Presidents in succession, tho not 
in the same succession. 

Wilson and Hughes changed col- 
leges. They tasted the “regular 
course” at Madison and Davidson 
with doubt before and after. Before 
a year had been completed Candidate 
Wilson quit Davidson and went back 
to his mother and father, then as- 
signed to Wilmington, North Caro- 
lina, there to read and to write inces- 
santly and to be a true minister’s son, 





while preparing to enter Princeton. 
And Candidate Hughes likewise quit 
Madison, tho not till he had finished 
his sophomore year successfully and 
had, with his roommate Pendleton, 
been admitted to Brown, at Provi- 
dence, Rhode Island. 

Thus to some extent the younger 
Hughes overcame the lead held by his 
older opponent, for he was able to 
enter the sophomore class at Brown 
in full standing as the result of two 
years of college work and “Tom” 
Wilson’s college work down to this 
point, so far as college credit went, 
was good for nothing at all. But Wil- 
son was still well in the lead. For tho 
Wilson did not qualify as a sopho- 
more till he was twenty and Mr. 
Hughes qualified as a sophomore at 
sixteen, the Southerner actually en- 
tered upon his sophomore year three 
years ahead of his competitor—in 
1876—for the simple reason that he 
was six years older. 

One went to Princeton, then con- 
sisting of “Old Nassau,” with its 
nicks from two wars, with East and 
West Colleges, Reunion, the Gymna- 
sium and the main buildings, with 
Witherspoon nearly finished. The 
other went to Brown, in its earliest 
traditions a scion of Princeton, set 
high on College Hill under the elms, 
there to work during the first year, 
while living, as Wilson also did, until 
he moved to Witherspoon, outside the 
campus, then to move to West Col- 
lege, a dormitory, for his junior year, 
into a nest of mischief-makers ex- 
celled, it is said in “Memories of 
Brown,” nowhere on the campus and 
nowhere in the college history. He 
lived with the same roommate in 
room No. 4, the room nearest the 
pump, a well-established point of de- 
parture for devilish undergraduates 
who used to bring President Robin- 
son, with his skull cap on and his long 
white hair and coattails flying, swift- 
ly across the lawn. “You come here,” 
the old educator is recorded as hav- 
ing said once, “with your heads roll- 
ing like a newborn babe’s—I’ll steady 
them for you.” 


T the beginning of his senior 

year, perhaps because there was 
no cellar under West College, Hughes 
and his roommate moved to Room 22, 
on the second floor, in the middle sec- 
tion, facing the front, where they 
were ringleaders in many an under- 
graduate frolic, where they kept their 
own fire, dumped their ashes on the 
hallway floor, like all the rest, car- 
ried their own water from the pump 
and, when the only drain got plugged 
or frozen, yanked up one of the rat- 
tling window frames and shot all sur- 
plus water into the air with the cus- 
tomary haloo of “Stand out from 














Pach Brothers, Photograph from the Senior Ciass Album 
“TOMMY” WILSON, PRINCETON ’79 





under !”—which haloo is reputed usu- 
ally to have arrived some fifteen min- 
utes late. 

There was chance for individual- 
ity in such atmosphere, surely, even 
tho the Princetonian, with Wilson 
as an editor, insisted that a “college 
should be literary in its tastes, in 
its ambitions. Well-developed ani- 
mality ought scarcely to be made an 
end”; even tho Roosevelt, in terms 
of “justice,” “righteousness,” “col- 
lege honor” in the Harvard Advo- 
cate was preaching the evangel of 
Harvard athletics, expressing not 
only his deep gratification that Yale 
had been defeated in baseball by 
Brown, but deep chagrin that Har- 
vard had been defeated by Brown 
also. 

He cared little that Brown had 
Richmond, the “southpaw” pitcher, 
sometimes said to have invented the 
curved ball, who, according to cur- 
rent rumor, says President Faunce of 
Brown, “could pitch a curved ball so 
that if it were sent between two up- 
right posts, it would go to the right 
of the first post, to the left of the 
second and again to the right of the 
third.” From such college atmos- 
phere, by the way, in full dress 
clothes, Theodore the Terrible 
marched one night, by order of a 
club, into the gallery of the Boston 
Theater, to participate in a perform- 
ance of the tragedy “Medea,” by ap- 
plauding in all serious scenes, by 
keeping on applauding until the ush- 
ers put him out. 

And it was in such college atmos- 
phere, at Princeton, that Mr. Wilson 
learned from the Latin or from Lord 
Chatham, who used the expression 
noted below in Parliament in 1775, or 
from Sumner, who used it in 1862 in 
the Senate in connection with the 
Trent affair, the old proverb “non 
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dimicare est vincere,” which means 
“not to fight is to conquer,” or, as 
the nation got it not long ago, “too 
proud to fight.” And it was also in 
this same atmosphere that keen 
young Charles Evans Hughes, Jr., 
the only match in mind for “Prexy” 
Robinson, who openly despaired of 
poor intellects, following hard on the 
words of this professor in philosophy, 
caught him up and earned his undy- 
ing love by explaining, after the pro- 
found teacher had used the expres- 
sion “reductio ad absurdam,” that 
the absurd need not be feminine. 

Perhaps this witticism will placate 
some anti-suffragists; at least it will 
exasperate some. And it is a good 
theme for compaign orators. Perhaps 
this witticism was merely gallantry, 
for something—it is believed, how- 
ever, to have been the awkward diffi- 
dence of young Hughes—got him the 
pseudonym of a “lady-killer” while 
in college—he was a “Potato Mash- 
er,” as a college periodical has it. At 
least these fateful words merit atten- 
tion, because in those days of “Pina- 
fore,” of bicycling, of side whiskers, 
canes and the grand manner, when 
college had no usages except for the 
studious aristo- 


them—tho we all understand that 
women’s proper condition is one of 
ignorance and dependence... . 

Was it any wonder thus that college 
students in the old days constituted 
themselves a race apart, with nary a 
radical I. W. W. among them? Was it 
any wonder that they turned to col- 
lege work, and college mischief, with 
a vengeance, and that Messrs. 
Hughes and Wilson, like Roosevelt 
and Taft, were fervent supporters of 
their college athletic organizations? 

Hughes and Wilson were alike in 
that—tho neither won by actual play- 
ing any kind of varsity insignia. 
They were like the other two also 
in that each was sure of his religious 
beliefs. They were like each other in 
that each had a wide range of asso- 
ciates, that each was on his college 
paper, tho Wilson was managing ed- 
itor of his in his senior year; that 
each was an essayist and debater of 
distinction. But Wilson stood alone 
among all the four in some respects. 
He stood as an authority in a special 
field not strictly of college work, and 
as a result in his senior year did the 
very exceptional thing of having the 
International Review accept an ar- 


ticle from him on a subject of public 
concern, an article called “Cabinet 
Government in the United States,” a 
vigorous essay of considerable length 
that became later the heart of his 
book Congressional Government. 

Hughes was indisputably the bet- 
ter scholar. He was chosen in the 
first group for the honorary frater- 
nity, Phi Beta Kappa; he was some- 
thing of a leader in Delta Upsilon, an 
“open” fraternity then. He had a part 
in the Junior Commencement, had 
the Classical Oration and Prophecy 
at commencement, in rank fourth 
from highest and in years the young- 
est—nineteen—in his class, and later 
was first in his class at Columbia Law 
School, the largest class then in 
America. Wilson got no such honors 
for scholarship. He-was thirty-eighth 
in his class, aged twenty-three at 
graduation. He failed to finish his 
course at Virginia Law School, failed 
in the practise of law in Atlanta. But 
he won numerous prizes in his spe- 
cial field. 

Thru college Hughes was the bet- 
ter scholar; Wilson was the man 
with a mission. All they did illus- 
trates this contrast. The younger was 
anxious to please 





cratic few, when 
masculine oratory 
was a virtue and 
masculine judg- 
ments the higher 
rule, consider well 
what the Bruno- 
nian said in an 
unchallenged edi- 
torial called “Sex 
in Education” : 


To the properly 
conservative mind, 
nothing can ap- 
pear more alarming 
than the persistent 
demands of women 
for admission to 
the higher institu- 
tions of learning. 
It will be sad in- 
deed if we become 
so soon unmindful 
of the _ precepts 
which our ances- 
tors have trans- 
mitted to us and 
fail to recognize 
their wisdom in 
seeing “the three 
R’s” as the limits 
within which might 
be obtained all the 
development nec- 
essary to the femi- 
nine intellect. . 
Women no longer 
confine themselves 
entirely to those 
household duties 
for which alone 
the superior intelli- 
gence of man has 








his fellows. The 
elder was anxious 
to please Wood- 
row Wilson. Wil- 
son refused to de- 
bate for a prize 
that surely was 
his because he 
preferred reading 
history to Ben 
Jonson. Wilson, 
champion of 
Whig Hall, was 
put forward to 
debate Clio Hall 
for the College 
championship. 
Hughes would 
have been de- 
lighted. Wilson on 
the morning of 
the debate drew 
lots for sides. The 
college commu- 
nity learned he 
had drawn the 
wrong side—that 
he was assigned 
to debate for pro- 
tection instead of 
for free trade. 
He refused to 
debate. 
“Pig - headed,” 
his friends raged. 
“Conscientious,” 








declared them fit- 
ted. A pernicious 
habit of reasoning 
has seized upon 
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HUGHES WAS A LEADER IN DELTA UPSILON 

In 1885 he served on the Installation Committee of the Lafayette Chapter. Left to right, standing, 

are Otto Eidlitz, Cornell ’81; Fred Crosset, New York ’84; Marcus Allen, Colgate ’81; seated, 
Edward Bassett, Amherst ’84; Robert Eidlitz, Cornell ’85; Charles E. Hughes, Brown ’81 


he replied. 
He would not 
budge an inch. 
New York City 
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BOTH SIDES OF THE PRESIDENTIAL CAMPAIGN 








WALL STREET AND THE GERMANS 


ANDID minds agree on the 

lineup of forces for the 

November decision: for 

Hughes, Wall Street, the 
inertia of the normal Republican 
plurality and the Germany-first vote, 
—a formidable combination. For the 
President, his record and the welfare 
of the many,—a combination, I be- 
lieve, more powerful still. Let us not 
belittle the power of a Wall Street 
that is united as never before since 
the days of Hanna. The insolent 
boasting of the disloyal Germans and 
their few Irish lieutenants deserves 
but the contempt shown by the Pres- 
ident. More than ever, the election 
will be decided by a silent mass from 
whom little has yet been heard. How- 
ever conservative the American peo- 
ple may be (and it is the most con- 
servative among modern nations), it 
does not, if it is fully awake to the 
issue, desire Wall Street to be re- 
stored to power. It does not desire a 
malignant triumph for the hyphens 
who detest the President. It is, in- 
deed, difficult to picture an Ameri- 
can farmer or laboring man walk- 
ing to the polls to cast a vote that 
shall please most keenly the preda- 
tory minority of wealth and those 
among the foreign born who are lack- 
ing in loyalty to the country of their 
adoption. 

Henry Ford is a Republican; he 
knows what fair and enterprising 
business means; and he is for Wil- 
son: He has explained why he believes 
in free business instead of in the 
Hanna combination of politics con- 
trolled by business. Thomas Edison 
is a Republican; he understands busi- 
ness; and he is for Wilson. Charles 
R. Crane is an independent; his life 
has been associated with a great busi- 
ness that asks no favors. He has sup- 
ported many progressive Republi- 
cans in the past; and he is for Wil- 
son now. William Kent, first a Re- 
publican and then an independent, 
is a man of large wealth and ex- 
tensive investments; he is for Wil- 
son. The three ablest and best in- 
formed editorial pages in the country 
are in the Springfield Republican, 
the Christian Science Monitor, 
and the New York World—all three 
for Wilson. The ablest progres- 
sive Republican paper, the Philadel- 
phia North American, has been as 
nearly for Wilson as keeping its Re- 
publican tradition permits. The most 
creative and eminent college presi- 
dent of our time, Charles William 
Eliot, has come out powerfully for 
the President. The leading independ- 
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ent writers on public affairs, such as 
Ida Tarbell, Ray Stannard Baker, 
Walter Lippmann, Will Irwin, Sam- 
uel Hopkins Adams, Lincoln Steffens, 
Walter E. Weyl, are for Wilson. She 
who stands, without question, at the 
head of American women, whose life 
has been a precious heritage to this 
nation, is for Wilson. Who is for 
Hughes outside of those with Repub- 
lican pasts? Surely few of any dis- 
tinction. . 

It is interesting to consider why 
Mr. Hughes changed his mind about 
leaving the Supreme Court. A cor- 
respondent asks me whether or not 
it is true that Mr. Hughes said in 
1912: “The man who, being on the 
Supreme Court of the United States, 
would consider any other office is fit 
neither for the office that he holds nor 
for the one to which he aspires”? As 
that report is merely oral, I cannot 
answer, and we must, therefore, give 
Mr. Hughes the benefit of the doubt, 
but there is plenty of other evidence 
of his frame of mind. In 1912 he said, 
“The Supreme Court must not be 
dragged into politics and no man is 
as essential to his country’s welfare 
as the unstained integrity of the 
Court.” In 1913, Mr- Taft said to the 
American Bar Association, “One of 
the great debts which the American 
people owe to Mr. Justice Hughes is 
the example he set in the last presi- 
dential campaign when the most seri- 
ous consideration was being given to 
naming him the candidate of the Re- 
publican party. He announced his ir- 
revocable determination not to enter 
the political field because he had as- 
sumed the judicial ermine.” 

Now I am not one of those who 
would deny to Mr. Hughes the right 
to change his mind. The cost to our 
traditions was such, however, that 
we must ask, for what did he change 
his mind? To “reunite” the Republi- 
can party is the favorite answer. Re- 
unite it, as the cat and the canary 
are united. Destroy the Progressives. 
Add respectability to the eternal ef- 
fort of special money privilege to 
keep its feet in the trough. Swing the 
forces of materialism and big money 
control into their most effective bat- 
tle array. Is that the service that Mr. 
Hughes planned when he cast his 
robes aside? 

The eight-hour fight looked for a 
time as if it were going to give Mr. 
Hughes a passionate issue to last him 
until November. Even there, how- 
ever, the expected punch fails to keep 
up. Again the terrific Teddy leaps 
into the arena and tells how HE never 


yielded to pressure. Oh, didn’t he? 
Just put on your thinking cap, T. R. 
Do you remember the Tennessee Coal 
and Iron case? Yes, you do. You 
remember that representatives of J. 
P. Morgan & Co. and the Steel Trust 
gave you just twenty minutes, after 
which powerful reflection you, as 
President of the United States, told 
them to go ahead and complete their 
monopoly and you would see that no 
harm befell them. Twenty minutes! 
It may be an awful crime to grant 
the eight-hour day in order to pre- 
vent a nation-wide strike, even 
tho the eight-hour day is nation- 
ally accepted as right, and even 
tho it is only for six months, to 
get the best of evidence, by experi- 
ence, of how it works; yes, and even 
tho it is coupled with a full plan 
for preventing tie-ups hereafter. 
That may all be very, very dreadful, 
but is it worse, O Teddy, than to 
allow a few men in Wall Street to put 
over on you the threat that if you 
did not give them immunity for com- 
mitting an outrageous suppression of 
useful competition they would hand 
you a fancy little hand-made panic? 

The truth is, the principal difficulty 
I find in composing this series of ar- 
ticles on the campaign is that I can’t 
find any arguments worth combat- 
ing. Perhaps I can enliven this one a 
little by informing Teddy that one of 
the beneficiaries of his trust gentle- 
ness offered to raise a million dollars 
in a week, for the Wilson campaign 
fund, if he could have a much more 
moderate assurance than T. R. gave 
in the Tennessee Coal and Iron case.. 
But he didn’t get any assurance. 

Wilson is a man who acts. History 
will ring with that truth. Some people 
realize its force already. Says the 
German conservative organ, the 
Reichsbote: “Our attitude toward 
America should have been different 
and firmer from the beginning of the 
war. In that case much would have 
been made easier later on, perhaps. 
Wilson would not have dared to in- 
terfere in our affairs in so high- 
handed a manner. We should have 
spared ourselves humiliation and 
should have been able to wage the 
U-boat war unrestrained.” 

In short Wilson has known how to 
prevent piracy without going to war. 
He has known how to help Mexico 
progress without shooting up her 
people. He has known how to correct 
the currency and the tariff without 
even momentarily upsetting business. 

And therefore Wall Street and the 
Germans want to get his scalp. 
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WILSON’S MEXICAN FAILURE 


BY JACOB GOULD SCHURMAN 


HEN once a President 

has been installed the 

foreign affairs of the 

country are conducted 
by him and by the Secretary of State 
whom he has appointed. Of course, 
treaties must be ratified by the Sen- 
ate and Congress alone can declare 
war. But our ordinary relations and 
intercourse with foreign nations are 
exclusively in the hands of the Presi- 
dent and his Secretary of State, who 
also negotiate treaties and even shape 
those policies which may lead to a 
declaration of war. 

It is the laudable practise of good 
citizens to support the chief executive 
between presidential elections in his 
foreign policies unless these should 
be against conscience or seriously 
and obviously injurious to the best 
interests of the Republic. The Presi- 
dent’s policies are for the time the 
nation’s policies. General criticism 
would embarrass him in carrying 
them out. And there is a presumption 
in favor of the President’s course 
because he knows all the facts bet- 
ter than any one else. Acting on the 
patriotic duty of standing by the 
President in foreign affairs I said, 
when President Wilson in the winter 
of 1914 refused to recognize Huerta, 
that in this policy, which was based 
on grounds higher than the require- 
ments of international law, the Presi- 
dent should have the support of the 
nation, “whether individuals may or 
may not agree with his ideas.” And 
there can be no doubt that hosts of 
American citizens during the term 
of President Wilson’s office have, 
in their desire to stand by their 
own government, either silently ac- 
quiesced, or doubtingly supported 
him in his Mexican policies contrary 
to their own better judgment. 

But when the President appeals to 
the American people for election to 
a second term it is at once the right 
and the duty of the voters to pass 
upon the merits of the foreign poli- 
cies which the administration has 
adopted. 

What then shall we say of Presi- 
dent Wilson’s Mexican policy? 

Like the overwhelming majority of 
his countrymen of all parties Presi- 
dent Wilson felt genuine compassion 
for the Mexicans in their miseries, 
deplored their chaotic national con- 
ditions, deprecated intervention, earn- 
estly desired their economic and 
political and social rehabilitation and 
reorganization, and sympathized 
deeply with all their legitimate aspira- 
tions for liberty, popular education, 


and a just share of the good things 
of life. His humanitarian impulse 
was strong and genuine. And his con- 
fidence in his ability to solve the 
Mexican problem was as boundless as 
his altruism. His view was that the 
great need of the Mexicans was a 
constitutional government, and he de- 
termined to give it to them. 

But international law and Ameri- 
can policy place upon the President 
of the United States in his dealings 
with foreign nations a duty and a 
right which take precedence of every- 
thing else. The duty is to respect the 
independence of other nations and to 
abstain from all interference with 
their domestic concerns. The right is 
to secure protection for the lives and 
property of Americans lawfully resi- 
dent under foreign jurisdiction. 

In his enthusiasm for his program 
of establishing a constitutional gov- 
ernment in Mexico Mr. Wilson 
ignored these primary obligations of 
the President of the United States. 
He did the thing he ought not to 
have done: he violated the sovereign 
independence of Mexico and inter- 
fered in her internal affairs. And he 
left undone the thing he ought to 
have done: the securing of protection 
for the lives and property of Ameri- 
cans in Mexico. 

It is not a question of the recogni- 
tion of Huerta. True, Huerta was de 
facto president of Mexico and claimed 
to be the constitutional president. In 
the territory ruled by him compara- 
tive peace and order prevailed and 
the lives and property of Americans 
and other foreigners were protected. 

Yet to drive Huerta out of power 
became the outstanding feature of 
President Wilson’s Mexican program. 
He insisted that Huerta should not 
be a candidate for election to the 
Mexican presidency. To this request 
Gamboa, Huerta’s Secretary for 
Foreign Affairs, replied on August 
16, 1913, in the following terms: 

The request that General Victoriano 
Huerta should agree not to appear as 
a candidate for the presidency of the 
republic in the coming elections cannot 
be taken into consideration, because, 
aside from its strange and unwarranted 
character, there is a risk that the same 
might be interpreted as a matter of 
personal dislike. This point can only 
be decided by Mexican public opinion 
when it may be exprest at the polls. 

The Mexicans, it seemed, were not 
to be persuaded to accept liberty and 
constitutional government thru Presi- 
dent Wilson’s diplomatic interven- 
tion in their internal affairs. Well, 
if persuasion failed coercion re- 


mained. And, as Mr. Hughes has re- 
cently discovered, President Wilson 
instructed John Lind, his personal 
representative in Mexico, to say to 
the minister of a foreign nation that 

Huerta will be put out if he does not 
get out; that it is the preference of the 
President that it be accomplished by 
domestic means, if possible, but if it 
cannot be done by domestic means, 
other means adequate for the purpose 
will be resorted to. 

Those “other means” were soon 
forthcoming. True, the American peo- 
ple were misled. They were told that 
the administration sent the war ves- 
sels to Mexico for the sake of com- 
pelling Huerta to salute the flag. They 
now know they were misinformed. 
We have the categorical statement of 
Mr. Lane, President Wilson’s Secre- 
tary of the Interior, as follows: 

We did not go to Vera Cruz to force 
Huerta to salute the flag. We did go 
there to show Mexico that we were in 
earnest in our demand that Huerta 


must go, and he went before our forces 
were withdrawn. 


Huerta having been driven out by 
President Wilson, Carranza, in spite 
of the claims of the arch-bandit Villa, 
was set up in his place. But the 
liberty and constitutional government 
with which President Wilson desired 
to endow Mexico are as remote as 
ever. One military dictator has mere- 
ly succeeded another and rival ban- 
dits conspire to take his place. Chaos 
continues, crimes—certainly crimes 
against Americans—have increased. 
We have had the Columbus attack 
and the Carrizal murders and bar- 
barities. Our military forces have 
been for months in Northern Mexico, 
and on the border we have now 
gathered the largest army ever as- 
sembled in the United States since 
the Civil War. 

Had President Wilson at the out- 
set of his administration recognized 
that fundamental and imperative ob- 
ligation to protect American citizens 
in Mexico, how different would have 
been the subsequent history of our 
relations with that country. But Mr. 
Wilson abandoned that primary duty 
of the President of the United States 
in his zeal to interfere in the domes- 
tic politics of Mexico. The nemesis 
of his unwarranted conduct has been 
the destruction of some billion dol- 
lars’ worth of American property, the 
impoverishment of thousands of 
American citizens, the murder of 
hundreds of American men, and the 
outrage bitterer than death of an 
uncounted number of helpless Ameri- 
can women. 
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VERS LIBRE 


BY JOHN W. CUNLIFFE 


ASSOCIATE DIRECTOR OF THE SCHOOL OF JOURNALISM IN CCLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 


REE from what, and for 
what? Poets discard one law 
only to adopt another, for no 
verse can be entirely lawless, 
and the vers libristes protest against 
the accusation that they are anarchic. 
Their rebellion is against the bond- 
age of tradition—the tradition of 
meter—and the new law they uphold 
is that of cadence. “Vers libre,” says 
this year’s Anthology of the Imagist 
Poets, “is a verse-form based upon 
cadence.” They claim, moreover, to 
have a tradition in English poetry, 
enlisting under their banner Dryden, 
Milton, Matthew Arnold; Henley and 
even Chaucer, tho the last name 
rests upon an interpretation that is, 
to say the least of it, doubtful. They 
protest, too, that they have “the 
greatest admiration for the past and 
humility toward it. But they have 
been caught in the throes of a new 
birth.” Their immediate descent is, 
they say, by way of the French Sym- 
bolists, and their motto, taken over 
from Remy de Gourmont, is “Individ- 
ualism in literature, liberty of art, 
abandonment of existing forms.” 
To their program as it is now set 
forth there can be no objection on 
theoretical grounds. Poetic tradition 
is not like the laws of the Medes and 
Persians; it is constantly changing, 
and now and again undergoes a revo- 
lution. Every poet worth the name 
tries to say something new or to say 
it in a new way, and every innova- 
tor has to encounter the “This will 
never do,” of the established critics. 
Conscious that changes must come, 
and ought to come, in verse as in 
every living art, we should give the 
vers libristes a fair hearing—so far 
us we can. The coldness of their re- 
ception is due in part to the inveter- 
ate traditionalism of the human race, 
—for we are all more or less conserv- 
ative—and partly to the fact that the 
free versifiers are not all poets. Mr. 
Skipwith Cannéll writes in “Others” : 
I am tired of old colors 
and old sounds, 
I will make new sounds with my mouth 
and they shall be music. 
I will make new sounds 
and new jumps and gestures. 
Some of the new poets make new 
sounds with their mouths, but they 
are not music—at any rate, not to 
our ears—and some of their efforts 
seem to be mere “jumps and ges- 
tures.” It is by their achievement 
that they must be judged, by their 
appeal to the ear and to the mind. 
They claim, fairly enough, that a ca- 
denced poem must be read aloud for 
its rhythm to be felt, and that it must 
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be judged as a whole, not by detached 
lines or fragments. Upon rhythm 
they insist as “the most important 
quality in their technique,” and they 
have a righteous scorn for the re- 
viewers who accuse them of discard- 
ing it. 

It is upon this point that the public 
has instinctively seized, and its in- 
stinct is sound. When the ordinary 
reader exclaims that vers libre is not 
poetry, what he means is that no 
rhythm is apparent to his ear. “Vers 
libre is a difficult thing to write well, 
and a very easy thing to write badly,” 
Miss Lowell justly observes, and no 
doubt some hasty judgments are 
formed, not upon examples of free 
verse, but upon the numberless par- 
odies of it, most of them foolish 
enough. Cadenced verse, in addition 
to the unfamiliarity of the form to 
the average man, is subject to the 
further restriction that it demands 
greater subtlety of rhythmical per- 
ception both on the part of the read- 
er and on the part of the hearer. The 
new poets must reach their pub- 
lic by making their music felt. The 
Imagists say themselves that “it is 
not what they write about which 
makes them hard of comprehension; 
it is the way they write it.” The ear 
will become more sensitive to the new 
rhythms, partly by the study of such 
explanations of the effects which the 
vers libristes are trying for, as that 
from which the above sentence is 
quoted, and chiefly by the study of 
the poems themselves. Miss Lowell’s 
“Patterns,” for instance, is admirably 
fitted to make way for the new verse, 
first by its vivid imagination and 
striking perfection of form, and sec- 
ondly by its clever combination of 
rime and free measures. It may be 
that in this modification of metrical 
tradition—by neither altogether re- 
jecting rime nor submitting slavishly 
to its bondage—the path of progress 
really lies. Certainly the general pub- 
lic will be much more quickly won by 
such a deviation from its accepted 
traditions than by what appears to 
be an absolute break with them. 

Miss Lowell’s combinations of 
verse and rhythmic prose—after the 
manner of Paul Fort—are less suc- 
cessful. As printing verse in broken 
lines does not make it poetry, cer- 
tainly printing it in solid paragraphs 
does not, and while the Imagists are 
no doubt right in their claim that 
they appeal to the ear, we read books 
with the eye, and the line arrange- 
ment is a long-established conven- 
ience, the absence of which merely 
causes annoyance. The spring poem 


beginning, “The. day is fresh-washed 
and fair, and there is a smell of tu- 
lips and narcissus in the air” appears 
to me, for the most part, neither good 
verse nor gocd prose. 

What the new poets have to say 
does not differ radically from the 
kind of thing their predecessors have 
said. They can hardly be said to have 
a common manner beyond their verse 
medium or a common point of view. 
Miss Amy Lowell classifies them as 
realists, fantasists, nature poets, and 
what she calls the “lyrico-imagina- 
tive type.” The last group, of which 
Mr. John Gould Fletcher is the lead- 
ing representative, seems to me to 
fail from lack of sufficient imagina- 
tive and emotional intensity, but the 
things they attempt are interesting. 
The realists—Mr. Carl Sandburg, for 
example—are more successful in the 
achievement of the effects they are 
striving for, tho sometimes—as in 
the case of his ghastly poem entitled 
“Becker”—it is a question whether 
the thing is worth attempting at all. 
Mr. Richard Aldington’s realism is 
conscientious enough, grim even, but 
it is not so brutal, and it is none the 
less effective. 

Fortunately some of the realists 
are not without a saving sense of 
humor, which should go far toward 
winning popular attention and favor. 
The public can hardly fail to under- 
stand Mr. Robert Carlton Brown 
when he says: 

I love anything ostentatious; 

Simpler things I despise. 

I like to hear a nose blown with a bang, 

See teeth picked with a flourish, 

Watch a fat lady wabble her cargo of 
flesh 

As tho it were worth a thousand dol- 
lars an ounce. 

I think ostentation of any sort 

Is just grand. 

Equally effective in its irony is the 

conclusion of the same poem: 

Fly speck, 

You are such a neat, tidy, unimportant 
Little thing 

That no one takes offense 

At sight of you 

Or mention of your name. 

But you irritate me 

With your polite little airs of decency. 
Why don’t you grow up 

And be something? 

Even a fly speck 

Can aspire to be 

A manure heap. 

If the public can be convinced that 
the vers libristes have something to 
say worth attention, it will have 
more sympathy for their way of say- 
ing it, and the opening wedge will 
come by way of amusement as well 
as by that of high seriousness. 

New York City 
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The Women’s Hughes Campaign Train is off Am 
a-Hughes-campaigning. It left New York , 
on October 2 to cross the continent, and o 
the women speakers got into action 
promptly. Among them are such enthu- gy 
siasts as those whom you see here: Mary 

Antin, immigrant spokesman and author of “The 
Promised Land’; Mrs. Maude Howe Elliott, 
daughter of Julia Ward Howe and herself an 
author; and Mrs. Nelson O'Shaughnessy, who 
formed her opinion of Wilson's policies while 
her husband was chargé d’affairs in Mexico City. 
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Is this what the new British “tanks” look like? The Holt Manufacturing Company, which built the tractors around 
which the “hell machines” are constructed, believes it is, and built this model for a parade in Peoria accordingly. 























Paul Thompson 


Centrat News 


Not only women, but boys, are working in unexpected places This motorman on an English tram looks quite able to take 
in Paris now that the men are at war. Here is a switchman. care of herself. We nominate her for New York strike duty. 
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.© International Film 
Uff with a spurt of smoke—the start of the Astor Cup Race at the Sheepshead Bay Speedway, New York, John Aitken 
won in a Peugeot and smashed the world’s record for 250 miles in just 2 hours 4:02 seconds, or 104.8 miles per hour. 


edwin Levick 
The autoped out-fords Ford. But it costs no more than a good bicycle used to cost, goes over twenty miles an hour and 
weighs so little that if you get tired of it you can pick it up and carry it, which is more than you can do even with a Ford. 
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France's Hartman Markoe, 
master of the Yale Pageant 
which takes place in the Bowl 


on October £1. Eight thousand Yale College. There is a large 
people will take part. 


pre of Bagel 
It celebrates the two iG . - . among the actors o 
hundredth anniver- ‘oe? : 4 Pageant, together 
sary of the trans- r with many New Haven 
planting of Yale Col- organizations. A Co- 
lege to New Haven. lonial lady to the left. 


George Washington in the 
Yale Pageant. Otherwise 
Dean Frederick S. Jones of 
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But for Elihu Yale’s grandmother’s dowry there might never have been a Yale Varsity. Her wedding begins the Pageant. 





WAS in bad temper this morn- 
ing. There was no cream for my 
coffee. Now, black coffee in the 

| expansive moments after a good 
dinner is one thing, but alongside 
bacon and eggs and hot rolls at the 
unsociable hour it is quite another. 
So my peerless disposition cracked 
under the strain. When my gruff re- 
quest for a glass of milk as a substi- 
tute for the ruined coffee was met 
with a simple non possumus I knew 
it was all over for the day. I should 
be cross until my after-dinner pipe 
and slippers. I curst in my wretch- 
edness all dairymen and milk compa- 
nies, all farmers and distributors— 
all those selfish, greedy men who 
would not agree among themselves 
and let me have cream in my coffee. 

Oh, but I was cross. 

Not so Mrs. Severn when I climbed 
the five steep flights and sat me 
down in her little four-room tene- 
ment over on New York’s East Side 
for a chat. She is a little bird of a 
woman, who cannot say three words 
without the sparkling smile that 
flashes in and out. She sat there 
across the table alert and cheersome, 
and, all unconscious of what she was 
doing, read me a lesson in submis- 
siveness and the philosophy of life. 

Life in the tenements 
is a great teacher of 
philosophy. 

“No milk at all this 
morning,” she said. 
“Two bottles we. get 
every day. But yester- 
day the man could let us 
have only a pint; and to- - 
day not any. It’s hard on 
the children.’’ She 
sighed a little, but the 
hide - and - seek smile 
strangled the sigh in 
mid-career. There are 
four of those children, I 
know, fifteen, thirteen, 
eleven and eight—with 
the appetites of. . those 
growing years. 

“TI try not to give ’em 
tea. and coffee,” she went 
on; “I know they’re not 
good for ’em. They have 
cocoa instead. But what 
can I do without milk? 
I tried makin’ it with 
water last night, an’ 
puttin’ the can o’ con- 
densed milk on th’ table, 
but they don’t like it 
that way.” 

“They’re not used to 
it, you see,” she has- 
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about it. We was talkin’ about it this 
mornin’, an’ Sally said, ‘But what’re 
we going to do, mummy, without any 
milk, an’ with everythin’ goin’ up 
like this?’ But Jimmy—he’s the old- 
est, you know, an’ a fine steady lad, 
too—he said right away, ‘It’ll be all 
right, momma, we’ll all just have to 
stop eatin’ so much.’ ” 

“He meant it, too, and they all 
chipped in and said that was right. 
But I knew how it would be, an’ I 
says, ‘That’s what you say now, when 
you’ve just had your breakfast. But 
just wait till you come home from 
school hungry and want a slice 0’ 
bread ’n’ butter, or a glass o’ milk or 
somethin’. That'll be different,’ I 
says.” The smile twinkled in and out. 

“You see,” she began again. “It’s 
not only the milk. It’s the bread, too. 
That’s gone up again. Just look at 
that loaf.” She pulled it out of its 
bag and set it on the table. “That’s 
a six-cent loaf now. It used to be five, 
an’ bigger at that. What’ll that look 
like when my four have got thru 
with it?”” What indeed! It looked not 
much bigger than a_ good-sized 
French roll. 

“But it’s not so bad for us.” That 
irrepressible smile would not let her 
look on the dark side a minute 





BREAD ’N’ MILK 


longer. “But the woman next door 
has a baby. It’s a bottle baby, you 
know; just seven months old. It must 
have milk, and there was none left 
for her this morning, and she can’t 
get any at the store. They keep the 
little they have for their regular cus- 
tomers, This morning I gave her the 
few drops I had left from my pint of 
yesterday—but what she’ll do after 
that I’m sure I don’t know. The baby 
must have milk, you see.” 

The thought of that baby some- 
how hurt—and J had complained of 
my creamless coffee this morning! 

Now, my income is sufficient to 
give my family plenty of the luxuries 
of life and many of the necessities. 
But Mrs. Severn’s is right on the 
ragged edge. She is a widow, and 
she not only takes care of her home 
and lively family, but makes some- 
thing like $2.50 a week at pasting the 
red tissue paper on little Christmas 
bells. Twenty cents a gross she gets 
for them, and it takes an hour and a 
half to finish a gross. Her income is 
supplemented by a widow’s allowance 
from a charitable society, and that, 
you may be sure, is calculated down 
to a razor edge. Sixty dollars a 
month her allowance is, and the way 
the society’s experts figure that 
should be spent is thus: 
Rent, $13; Food, $29.75; 
Fuel and Light, $3.25; 
Clothing, $12; Sundries, 
$5. If Mrs. Severn keeps 
close to this schedule, 
she has her own $10 a 
month for’ luxuries— 
such as movies, doctor’s 
bills, junkets, church 
contributions, Sunday 
newspapers and _base- 
balls and dolls and roller 
skates, accidents and 
emergencies. Not a gen- 
erous margin, is it, for 
five very human be- 
ings? 

But what happens 
when even that. margin 
is cut into? That esti- 
mate of $29.75 for food 
was based on last win- 
ter’s figures; -at the 
prices she must pay to- 
day her food expendi- 
tures jump to $35. Her 
$10 margin is more than 
cut in half at a stroke. 

Now if bread goes up 
a cent a loaf that pre- 
cious margin—now 
shrunk to $4—will lose 
another sixty cents. 








tened to add, defensive- 
ly. “They’re awful good 
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When milk goes up a 
cent a quart it slashes 
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ninety-one cents out of that precious 
hoard, 

What—I ask you as Sally asked 
her mother in the beginning—are 
they going to do? 

I too asked Mrs. Severn that 
searching question. She gave the only 
answer that I can think of. 

“We ‘poors’ will have to stop eat- 
ing, I guess.” The smile was still 
there, but a trifle rueful now. 

As I tramped down the five flights 
again, my soul was filled with right- 
eous wrath, and, good American that 
I am, I forthwith began to cast about 
to see whose fault it all was. Some- 
body must be creating the conditions 
that pressed so hard upon the 
“poors.” What wicked men should we 
pillory? I must find out. 

So I confronted in his lair the head 
of a great company that makes bread 
not by the loaf but by the ton. 

“Why,” I asked him sternly, “are 
you putting up the price of bread 
and making the ‘poors’ to suffer?” 

He did not hang his head in shame, 
but looked me straight in the eye. 
Then he turned and pointed without 
a word at a long narrow chart on the 
wall with a curious wriggling black 
line that ran from end to end of it. 
It began, that line, at the lower left 
hand corner of the chart and went on 
up and up till it ran off the chart be- 
fore it reached the other end. I 
looked closer and discovered that the 
nervous line represented the course 
of the price of wheat for the past two 
years or so. The figures that marked 
its upward way were portentously 
illuminating. On August 1, 1914, 
when the Great War was about to 
break, wheat sold for 95 cents a 


bushel. A year later it had climbed 
to $1.45 a bushel. Today it is selling 
for $1.72. An eighty per cent in- 
crease in two years! What wonder 
that bread has gone up—for bread’ 
is two-thirds flour. But that isn’t all. 
Bread dough, as the baker mixes it, 
contains flour, condensed milk, sugar, 
lard, malt extract, yeast, salt and 
water, Yeast and water cost no more 
now than before the war; but every- 
thing else is soaring. Flour is up 80 
per cent, sugar 70, condensed milk 
23, lard 50, malt extract 33, salt 15. 
Why shouldn’t bread cost more? It 
costs more to make it at home, with 
flour at $9.75 a barrel instead of $5, 
whether the cook knows it or not. 
Why not to make it at the bakery? 

The sternness softened from my 
eye. Evidently the baker was not the 
dreadful ogre who was making the 
“poors” to suffer. He was only a man 
himself, conducting his business un- 
der the heavy thumb of economic 
laws which he can no more control 
than he can stop the Great War that 
did so much to begin it all. 

But—the thought would not down 
—the “poors” ought not to suffer. 
What shall we do about it? I racked 
my brains, but no better answers 
came than Stop the war; Make the 
poor richer; Make the wheat crop 
not to fail. 

Then I thought of the baby across 
the hall, and the milk it could not 
get, and I wondered why. So I looked 
abroad thru the countryside and I 
saw the farmers of a state united— 
most of them—into a league to fight 
for higher prices for their milk. I 
saw them refusing to sell their milk 
to'the city dealers at the old price, 


and pouring it out on the ground 
rather than accept the lower figure. 
I saw them organizing vigilance 
committees to hold up their neigh- 
bors who had not joined their league 
and overturn the cans of milk they 
were hauling to the station. 

In the city I saw the great milk 
dealers declining to pay more for the 
farmers’ milk and more strenuously 
refusing to deal with them as an or- 
ganization. 

Both sides contended fiercely that 
they could not do what the other side 
demanded and live—much less pros- 
per. For everything, the farmers 
said, that we must buy has gone up 
in price and what we sell must go 
up too. But the dealers said, We can- 
not pay you more for your milk, for 
our expenses haye gone up too, and 
we dare not raise the price of miik 
to the people again. 

But I soon saw that the farmers 
would win—and before long the 
‘“poors” would have to pay more for 
their milk, and that precious surplus 
would bear the brunt again. 

And I said in my righteous anger: 
Something must be done about it. 
We must put somebody into office 
who will set these matters right. I 
shall vote for the men who will do 
this thing for us. 

But, lo and behold, there was no 
such man on any ticket. There were 
many who shouted that the other fel- 
lows were responsible. But there was 
none to say, Elect me and I will do 
thus and so, and the “poors”’ will have 
cheaper bread ’n’ milk. 

So perhaps I shall play golf on 
Election Day. But anyhow I shall 
stop grumbling about my coffee. 
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EVERYMAN’S WORKSHOP 


BY EDWARD EARLE PURINTON 
DIRECTOR OF THE INDEPENDENT EFFICIENCY SERVICE 


HERE are more efficiency 

facts in an efficient factory 

than anywhere else in the 

world. Apart from the in- 
trinsic value of factory study to the 
factory worker, the subject is of re- 
markable interest and benefit to the 
student of personal achievement. 
For he will find the great, modern 
factory a liberal education in ambi- 
tion, production, economy, regularity, 
precision, loyalty, responsibility, 
courtesy, thoroness, grit, codperation, 
machine power, money power, man 
power. 

If I were a college president, I 
would urge the passage of a law 
requiring every candidate for gradu- 
ation to spend three months in fac- 
tory work; to analyze factory meth- 
ods, principies, tools, machines, costs, 
aims and products; then to write a 
monograph on the subject, with the 
main purpose to apply the lessons 
he has learned from the factory to 
the life of the man. This would be a 
good start toward efficiency in edu- 
cation. 

If I were the head of a religious 
denomination, I would put in every 
theological seminary a plain-facts 
course on the system of welfare work 
and human helpfulness carried out 
by the really big factory owner; and 
I would compel every theological stu- 
dent to be a welfare worker for a 
time, under such a man, before ob- 
taining a license to preach. This 
‘would be a good start toward effi- 
ciency in the church. 


MAKING MEN 


HY open thus an article on fac- 
tory efficiency? Because, after 
long and thoro study of the matter, I 


am convinced that the educational, so- 


cial and moral power of the factory in 
a community is the greatest potential 
force of any institution we have— 
not excepting the college or the 
church; that this power is wholly 
unsuspected by the average com- 
munity, and largely unused by the 
average factory; that waste power 
is the first thing to correct in effi- 
ciency study; and that the business 
of an efficiency engineer is to regard 
community-building and man-build- 
ing the outstanding features of 
his work. The newest and best mil- 
lion dollar factories are founded 
squarely on this fundamental prin- 


‘ciple: To make money, you must make 


men first; and to make the most 
money, you must make the biggest 
men. 

Now that we have the fundamental 
principle in mind, let us get down to 


facts. The most important fact is 
that hundreds of books, and thou- 
sands of magazine articles, have been 
recently published, applying to every 
department of factory management, 
suiting the needs of every owner, 
builder, official or employee, and solv- 
ing almost any problem that could 
arise in factory operation. Many a 
plant has saved hundreds, even thou- 
sands, of dollars by installing a new 
method or device for economical pro- 
duction, learned from a modern book 
or magazine. 

Every factory should elect an effi- 
ciency board from its leading officers 
and workers; to investigate, con- 
sider, compile, discuss, and distrib- 
ute to the various departments all 
the current news of better, faster, 
cheaper, methods. This board has five 
sources of knowledge: (1) recent 
books by factory experts; (2) ar- 
ticles and advertisements in technical 
magazines; (3) bulletins and reports 
from national] engineering societies; 
(4) campaign literature of other 
companies in the same field; (5) 
laboratory studies and shop tests in 
its own plant. Further, we recom- 
mend serious consideration of the 
efficiency engineer plan, which lately 
has been adopted by so many fac- 
tories, and which has proved so high- 
ly beneficial. 

Cases in point: A tool factory, by 
modern efficiency methods, increased 
the average output of the employees 
from sixty-seven per cent of the 
maximum to ninety-one per cent. A 
pulp mill, designed to produce twelve 
tons a day, was made to produce 
thirty-six tons. A belt plant so re- 
duced time and labor that a stand- 
ard job formerly taking 322 machine 
hours and costing $37.50 in wages 
now requires only 188 hours and 
wages of $20.09. A motor car fac- 
tory has spent $5,000,000 on effi- 
ciency development, has_ installed 
more than two thousand special ma- 
chines, has lowered ten thousand 
costs, and now manufactures automo- 
biles for just half the original fac- 
tory expense, claiming to undersell 
all competitors, and to have gained 
a volume of business that more than 
pays it for the original five million 
dollar investment in factory effi- 
ciency. 

How are such things done? The 
answer would be a large library. We 
can here but outline, roughly and 
briefly, a number of plans and de- 
vices lately found profitable, and sug- 
gest a trial where they are adaptable. 


They are grouped under seven 
principal headings, tho certain of the 
items overlap. 


BUILDINGS AND SURROUNDINGS 


LAN ahead, in detail, before 

breaking sod. Plan each building 
in relation to every other, to all the 
operations and costs under its own 
roof, to future developments of the 
plant for a hundred years, and to the 
special difficulties and problems that 
your experience has not yet over- 
come. Read standard books on scien- 
tific management, and the catalogs of 
a score of architects and builders. 
Employ an expert designer, outside 
your own concern, to draft your 
structural plans. Tell him all your 
needs and problems, fully and min- 
utely, but leave actual control with 
him. Don’t skimp on quality of ma- 
terials—a slight defect may cost you 
thousands of dollars later; also, up- 
keep is less for high-grade buildings, 
and character of work in them bet- 
ter. Choose the type of building— 
there are seven chief types—to fit 
your need exactly; the loft type, of 
steel or reinforced concrete, with 
concrete or brick walls, being usually 
most economical of space and labor, 
yet by no means universally best. 
Make window sash of steel, to in- 
crease light and diminish fire risk. 
Have interior walls in form of mov- 
able partitions, to shift as develop- 
ment requires; with columns uni- 
formly spaced—from sixteen to 
twenty-five feet. Order special ma- 
chine foundations, centralized in 
building, for heaviest machine tools. 
Gage hight of roof so that belt 
lengths will be right, and readjust- 
ment in countershafting needless. 
Paint white lines on shop floors, to 
mark off routing aisles. Construct 
shipping platform under same roof 
with assembling floor. Save work 
space by running electric wires and 
exhaust pipes under floors. Halve 
trucking costs by putting a mez- 
zanine floor in the packing rooms, for 
cases. Shorten transmission lines by 
centering power plant among other 
departments. Conserve health of em- 
ployees by installing an air heater, 
washer, humidifier and distributor; 
with excess heat utilized where pos- 
sible. 

Consider these items, now avail- 
able: mill-white gloss paint to re- 
duce light bills and increase the 
workers’ efficiency thru saving their 
eyes; fire-proof, thief-proof and mis- 
chief-proof fence; unbreakable wood 
block floors; non-sweating gypsum 
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roof tile; coal breaker storm-proof 
and fire-proof yet 93 per cent glass; 
automatic ventilators ; automatic roll- 
ing doors; rust-preventing graphite 
paint; chemical hardener for cement 
floors; maintenance-cutting wire 
glass; all steel fire doors; dumb- 
waiters with automatic brake; one- 
man window sash operating device. 


MACHINERY AND EQUIPMENT 


ERE is a prolific source of loss, 

from a multitude of trifling de- 
fects or neglects, whose aggregate 
will be thousands of dollars wasted. 
A few suggestions. Don’t equip on a 
friend’s opinion, or even an expert’s 
advice. Look up advertising direc- 
tories in foremost engineering maga- 
zines, write all concerns of possible 
advantage, study and compare litera- 
ture (you will have hundreds of 
documents) and don’t decide on speci- 
fications till you are sure of the best 
equipment. Don’t despair if your 
building is old—a rearrangement of 
machines can always be made, given 
the knowledge of new methods. Find 
first your power leaks, in engine, 
boiler room, shafting, belting. Save 
loss of power by having regular in- 
spection of shafting and belting, to 
keep in line and in order, and thus 
reduce friction load. Make quarter 
turn drives with ropes instead of 
belts. Have your belt lacings of stand- 
ardized measurements, to fit each 


belt width. Cut down friction losses 
by seeing that blowers, fans, air-com- 
pressors and centrifugal pumps are 
not overpowered. Investigate the 
possibilities of electric meters in 
measuring power. Install a system of 
power house records, and compare 
with standard costs. Prevent acci- 
dents by safety shields and guards, 
safety matches only, guaranteed 
emergency stops, the pulmotor and 
other life-saving devices, medical ap- 
paratus for emergency use, and so 
forth; a man’s life in your factory is 
worth $2500 to $7500 by law, and a 
few hundred do!lars in precautions 
will be a good investment. Locate 
probabilities of money loss from de- 
fective parts, and ensure against it; 
thus, a pipe-line blow-out due to a 
faulty gasket may cost you several 
thousand dollars (one plant figures a 
$1400-an-hour loss would result from 
one such mishap), therefore, a 
gasket warranted by supreme tests 
under oil, acid, alkali, temperature, 
is the only safe and economical one, 
whatever the first cost. Look into 
such modern equipment features as 
the following—ask yourself how 
many your factory needs: pulley- 
hugging, power-saving belt with no 
shut-downs; one-man trucks of 
seventy-two case capacity; self-align- 
ing motor ball bearings with normal 
thrust 5000 pounds; heat and power 
conservation thru asbestos materials; 


unit steel bins, lockers and shelving 
for twenty-five per cent more storage 
capacity; automatic drill grinder en- 
suring proper edge; patent swivel, 
noiseless truck casters; industrial 
trucks with special battery to increase 
work 300 per cent; noiseless gear 
driving; electric portable tools; port- 
able, one-motion belt lacer; long-life 
leather lubricator; boiler setting to 
overcome air infiltration losses; ice- 
barrel “bubble” drinking fountain 
for health economy; metal hose to 
end hose troubles and reduce costs; 
non-valve, non-pulsation air compres- 
sor and vacuum pump; automatic 
and special machines to reduce over- 
head; free counsel on sanitation prob- 
lems; free book on power transmis- 
sion equipment; current list of sup- 
ply houses that you might investigate 
to your advantage, with no obliga- 
tion. 


MANAGEMENT AND SUPERVISION 


ERE is the weakest point in gen- 

eral factory operation. To handle 
right the man who handles the work 
is to double the work, the pleasure, 
the profit, the all-round satisfaction. 
But to manage men at high speed for 
large returns you must be a trained 
psychologist as well as commercial! 
engineer—or must employ an effi- 
ciency man who knows brain-build- 
ing as a fundamental of business- | 
building. Managerial power is men- 
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EFFICIENT FACTORY TEST 


FOR ANY FACTORY OWNER, DIRECTOR, MANAGER OR DEPARTMENT CHIEF 


Drrections. First read Mr. Purinton’s article, “Everyman’s Work Shop.” Then grade yourself on these questions 
fairly, but too low rather than too high. Where answer is Yes, write numeral 5 in space opposite. Where answer is 
No, leave space blank. Add numerals for approximate efficiency percentage of your factory. Queries and problems, with 
requests for names of books, magazines or institutions, will be answered so far as practicable by Mr. Purinton, when 
addrest care of Independent Efficiency Service, 119 West 40th Street, New York. 


Were your buildings specially designed for you by expert industrial engineers? ... 
Is all space utilized on principles of scientific management? ......cccccccecsesees 
Do you know power and transmission are at minimum standard cost? .......... . 
Did you investigate a score of equipment companies before buying from any? ...............eeeeeeee 
Have you a complete modern system for locating leaks, wastes and losses? .. 
Are your safety-guards and accident-preventives up to modern regulations? ..............eeeeeeeees 
Have you put in each department time-study, motion-study, tool-study, book-study, man-study?........ 
Do all your employees aim to improve both quality and quantity of product? ...............eeeeeeee 
Are your officials technically trained in the science of management? . 
Have you personally read at least five modern books on factory operation? ..............eeeeeeeees 
Is an efficiency board of your own working scientifically and satisfactorily? .............-cee eee eces 
3. Has your accounting system been approved by recognized authorities? ............cee cece e es eceeee 
Are your buying, manufacturing and selling costs decreasingeproportionally, every year? . 
Can you always borrow money from a bank, on showing your balance sheet? ...........eeeeeeeeceees 
Have you in the past three months answered at least fifty advertisements in technical magazines?.... 
Does every employee know that he will always get a square deal from you? .........ccececeecececeee 
Can your average workman do twenty per cent more work than he could a year ago? .........-+eee0- 
Are you regularly informed by trade journals, trade associations, book lists, bureaus of statistics, and 

the Federal Trade Commission?..........e.eeee8 LA nihebcee delhi ana a ke ee anaes 
Have you made a thoro study of the home lives of your employees, and offered codperation on lines of 

es, Sn ET 24 ca cincnnsseasdneduntonees ek oe0se eee kdtsanesecnenheeeven<ss 


Total equals approximate grade in 
per cent of your factory efficiency 


ee 
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‘We Train You By MAIL 
for Executive Positions 


Big employers have come to learn that “‘the school of experience” 
aloné, cannot begin to supply the men needed for high-grade positions, 
For that reason there is hardly a state in the Union where employers are 
not urging ambitious men to take the short cut to executive training of- 
fered by the various courses of the LaSalle Extension University. Man- 
ufacturers, corporations, railroads, mercantile and banking institutions 
are always in need of department and business managers, legally trained 
men, auditors, expert accountants, traffic managers, business and sales 
correspondents, and high grade office men to fill permanent positions 

ith handsome salari 


: Get ‘This Valuable 


“Ten Years Promotion 


Hundreds of men who have read this book say it does more to inspire 
the ambitious man for big things than any other book they have ever 
. A prominent Chicago business man recently made this statement 
regarding it: ““Your book, “Ten Years’ Promotion In One’, presents a big, 
practical object lesson which should profit 99 of every hundred men in 
this country. It would pay every person of ambition to get and carefully 


4 


Earn $35 To $200 A Week 


. Which One of These Positions Would You Like To Fill? 


° ° This course and service gives 
Business or Office Manager that broad business training 
for the higher executive positions which require administrative ability 
and that general knowledge necessary to manage department heads, 
minor executives, or a complete business organization—lays the founda- 
tion for advancement to the highest business positions available. 

° (C. P. A.) 500,000 firms provide unlim- 
Executive Accountant ited opportunities for expert cost and 
administrative accountants and auditors. Only 2,000 certified public 
accountants in the U.S. todothe work. Our training prepares you for 
expert accounting work or C, P. A. examinations. 


° Recently enacted rate laws and Interstate 
Traffic Manager Commerce regulations have created thousands 
of high salaried positions with the railroads and big industrial shippers. 
Our training is endorsed by leading railroad officials and traffic experts, 
and prepares you to hold an important railroad orindustrial traffic position. 
Banki 30,000 banks constantly need men with bankingand financial 

ankin$§ training. New banks, trust companies and financial insti- 
tutions are being organized daily. Our training will assist you to climb 
quickly to any position requiring a thorough knowledge of modern 

banking practice. 
Legally trained 


Legal Counsellor or Attorney at Law men. win hich 
positions in business and public life. Our course is of University grade. 
The 14 volumes of text books supplied free, are edited and written in 
plain, comprehensive language by noted legal experts, judges and famous 


LaSALLE EXTENSION UNIVERSITY 


**The World’s Greatest Ext 
Dept. 1050-R 





University’’ 


Chicago, Illinois 


The huge growth of business in America has created thousands of high grade positions paying $1,500 to $5,000 
The need is for men with executive training—men who are experts, who have specialized in some 
A recent advertisement in a big daily for a $15 a week man brought one hundred 
An advertisement for a $5,000 man on the same page did not bring a single applicant 
—NOT ONE. You can see, therefore, that the $15 a week man had one hundre 
for the same job. The $5,000 a year position went begging. One big captain of industry recently said, ‘‘Our great 
difficulty is to find men who are properly trained for responsible positions.” 


Dorit Merely Think it Over 


— Put it Over! 


Get This FREE 
\ BOOK 





and seventy other men competing 


Earn While You Learn 


You can keep on drawing your present salary while we train 
you for an executive position. You can learn in your spare time, 
in your own home. Our courses are thorough in every feature— 
simple, easy, and quickly mastered. The cost is small. Easy monthly 
payments. There is no reason in the world why you cannot advance 
yourself now, if you are ambitious, will use some of your spare time 
and are willing to invest a few dollars in brain power and self 
capitalization. 

Big employers know that LaSalle training is thorough; that 
behind the LaSalle courses stand assets of over $2,000,000, and an 
organization of more than 300 business experts, professional men, 
text writers, instructors and assistants, including recognized authori- 
ties in all departments. 


Book FREE. 


In One” 


read this remarkable book even if he has to pay $5 for a copy—the moral 
of success contained in it is so plain, so true and convincing.” 

We will send this book without cost if you will indicate your interest 
in promotion by using the the coupon below and naming position for which 
you wish toqualify. We will alsosend along free, complete literature explaining how 
you can train for your chosen, work without interference with your present duties, 


law professors. Degree of LL.B. conferred. We guarantee tocoach free 
until successful, any graduate failing to pass any state bar examination. 


Business and Sales Correspondents pn"9.0n 52 
good correspondents who have a command of effective, business-getting 


English. Our course offers an opportunity to train quickly for a high- 
grade position as expert sales and collection correspondent, or copy 
writer. There is hardly an employee who cannot profit largely by taking 
our course, Effective Business English. 


Make up your mind now to train for a 
Act Today! 


position of dignity and good pay. We 

. have made the way easy for you. Our 
corps of expert in- 
structors will direct 


you step by step, 
and give you un- 
limited personal 
guidance, 


Free Book Coupon 


LaSALLE EXTENSION UNIVERSITY 
M il th 4 “The World’s Greatest Extension University’’ a 

al e Dept. 1050-R Chicago, Mlinois 
Coupon Gentlemen:—Please send me, free and postpaid, copy of 
Now! / 





: “Ten Years’ Promotion in One.” I am interested in increas- 

ing my earning power and would thank you to send me, also, 
particulars regarding your home-study course of training for 
the position of 
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tal influence. Whatever the material 
adjuncts, the mind relationship is 
first. Get a few books on mental en- 
gineering, and learn how to gear up 
the most powerful, and most delicate, 
machine ever’ built—the human 
brain. Learn what your men are 
thinking, about their work, their 
future, their personal and industrial 
efficiency. Cut out the class-and-mass 
_ prejudice, make every worker feel 

himself a partner in the business. 
Create in every man the upright men- 
tal attitude of success—and the re- 
quired willingness to study, labor, 
sacrifice, as much as may be neces- 
sary. Equip and maintain a planning 
room with expert staff in charge, for 
designing, comparing, correlating, 
details of work in advance—this 
room is to your plant what your brain 
is to your body. Train from out your 
present organization, or add to it, an 
efficiency board or engineer, whose 
function will be to set up ideal 
standards of performance, to devise 
practical ways of keeping to them 
uniformly, to prepare each worker 
for greater achievement by educa- 
tion, equipment and incentive, and 
to clear away difficulties that prevent 
maximum attainment. Find how 
much you are losing by needless mo- 
tions; by faulty equipment; by hap- 
hazard arrangement; by slow, un- 
taught, unfit, workers; by antiquated 
methods; by flimsy ideals. Quit 
guessing; put a trained investigator 
with a stop-watch on every piece of 
work, and let him show you the one 
best and quickest way, by modern 
principles of intensive industry. Form 
the habit of submitting your prob- 
lems to a manufacturer’s service bu- 
reau, and obtaining scientific, prac- 
tical, impartial advice. Look up such 
aids to better management as these: 
automatic call system, to find men at 
once; daily comparison book for 
classified reports from all depart- 
ments; mechanical devices for stand- 
ardizing work—temperature indica- 
tor and hardness tester, for example; 
inter-department help, such as the 
new gravity conveyer system; books, 
libraries and courses on manufactur- 
ing principles, methods, and prob- 
lems. 


MATERIALS AND SUPPLIES 


OU can buy more cheaply by fol- 

lowing hints like these. Learn the 
minimum required—then by sys- 
tematic distribution keep down the 
reckless use; for instance, cotton 
waste per man per year should be 
had for about $1.15, but often costs 
twice that, from faulty standardiza- 
tion and careless distribution. Make 
a study of scientific testing, keeping 
and forecasting of stock. Have all re- 
quisitions taken from the planning 
department, no orders initiated in 


the store-room. Classify materials 
and supplies according to specific 
use; label with letters of the alpha- 
bet; group together, indexed and 
vowelized, on a space unit floor-plan; 
devise a stock-blank for each class 
of stores, giving record of those 
ordered, those delivered, those as- 
signed, those available; and by these 
blanks ensure against deficiency or 
excess of materials. (Only an expert 
can do this right.) Codéperate with 
other manufacturers, if possible, to 
develop a new source of raw stuff 
more cheaply. 

Find other fabrics in place of those 
now becoming more expensive; thus, 
corrugated pasteboard for small 
packing boxes may be generally used 
in place of wood; and veneers and 
built-up parts often substituted for 
wood in the product itself. Keep your 
finger on the pulse of the market; 
and check up your methods of pur- 
chase by a modern book on the sub- 
ject. Items worth considering: auto- 
matic coal sampler, to determine heat 
units paid for; pencils adapted to 
work and writing of user; non- 
smudging, quick-filing, standardized 
tracing cloth; sheet metal fabric that 
resists decay, rust, corrosion; en- 
ergy-saving solid belt dressing; fac- 
tory lighting system that reduces 
spoilage from errors of vision; scout- 
plan to locate bargains in buying; 
reward-scheme for material sug- 
gestions from workers. 


ESTIMATES AND COSTS 


ET me here quote a recent state- 
ment from the new Federal Trade 
Commission: 

“Only ten per cent of our manu- 
facturers know the actual cost of 
manufacture and sale of their prod- 
ucts; forty per cent estimate their 
costs; fifty per cent have no method, 
but price their goods arbitrarily. 
There were 22,000 business failures 
in the United States last year. The 
first and greatest need of American 
manufacturers is for better methods 
of cost accounting.” 

To supply this need is a main pur- 
pose of the Commission, and we urge 
every manufacturer, corporation ac- 
countant, industrial engineer, to fol- 
low up the work and seek the aid of 
this national clearing-house of busi- 
ness counsel. Other helps: Learn what 
your trade associations have done to 
investigate the costs of running your 
kind of business, and adopt a uni- 
form system. Judge your costs by 
your credits—when you can always 
borrow money from a bank on show- 
ing your balance sheet, you may 
know that your costs are in a healthy 
condition. Study the standard meth- 
ods of bookkeeping and cost account- 
ing—don’t pin to an unsafe custom 
because it is a custom. 


Get a firm of certified accountants 
who are also expert industrial en- 
gineers to examine your books peri- 
odically, and if necessary change 
your whole scheme of cost-process. 
Obtain from a national bureau of 
statistics all the pertinent informa- 
tion on your special line of manufac- 
ture, with forecast of probable trade 
conditions for the next few years— 
particularly those resulting from the 
Great War. 

Investigate the new plans to in- 
crease production by increasing pay; 
in one case a manufacturer cut costs 
thirty-two per cent, and raised out- 
put eighty-nine per cent, by paying 
twenty-eight per cent more wages 
and getting three times that increase 
of work! Learn how to look for leaks 
—a half dozen modern books on solu- 
tion of cost problems should be worth 
a hundred times their price. A few 
aids to cost reducing: are welder 
that saves sixty-three per cent from 
old-fashioned methods; automatic 
counter that prevents mistakes and 
lost time; electric truck; patent hoist 
that enables a man to lift a ton 
by a thirty pound pressure; new 
device for measuring production 
scientifically; cost-keeping time re- 
corder, that prints time in modern 
terms of decimal fractions of hour; 
standardized stock room equipment, 
to speed production and diminish 
overhead; power analysis chart in- 
dicating power needed for unit of 
production; boiler system of feeding, 
ninety per cent cheaper than pump; 
automatic furnace to handle fuel 
more economically; safety insurance 
by stop and check valves; guaranteed 
gages, thermometers, testers and 
scales of many kinds; bibliography | 
of cost-reducing’ methods. 


LABOR AND OUTPUT 


IRST law of industrial mathemat- 

ics: An ounce of quality weighs 
more than a pound of quantity. Sec- 
ond law: Neither quality nor quan- 
tity should be sacrificed to the other. 
You can teach your employees to do 
first better work, and then. faster 
work, and you can also increase their 
wages and your profits, together. 
How? 

Train your men! Do it by science, 
and the experience of others. In- 
stinct never taught a man how to 
work. This job—the hardest job—a 
specialist must handle. First, engage 
your expert. Have him go over each 
item of investigation and standardi- 
zation leading to the one best way of 
doing every bit of work. Then have 
him teach the workers, one by one, 
how totchange their methods and con- 
form to the ideal schedule. With units 
of time and motion firmly established 
you can set a bonus for each worker, 
on some of the various modern plans, 
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The Expression of Quality 
In a Motor Car 


UALITY, 
well as in performance. 


in a motor car, expresses itself in appearance as 


It announces itself unmistakably—as good breeding discloses 


itself in a man or a woman. 


You scarcely know why a woman of refinement always seems 
exquisitely gowned, no matter how simple her attire. 


But the moment she enters a room, she is the quiet center of 


observation. 


You scarcely know why you instantly recognize a well dressed 
man—nothing about him intrudes itself, but everything about 


him is impressive. 


You cannot tell why a silent room speaks to you in eloquent tones 
of the taste and refinement that designed and decorated it. 

True artistry in the attire of a man or a woman, or in the appoint- 
ments of a room, or in the design of a motor Car, consists in 
blending many small beauties into one beauty. 

Judged by this difficult criterion, we believe the new Cadillacs will 
exceed your highest and most critical expectations. 


Cadillacs are beautiful cars to look upon. 
The simplicity of design and grace of con- 
tour are unmarred by anything which 
savors of the tawdry or freakish. 

The crown fenders blend harmoniously 
with the pleasing lines of the bodies. 
Running boards are clear of encumbrances 
which mar a clean-cut exterior. 

Spare tires are carried at the rear. 

You enter the car and alight from it through 
doors of liberal dimensions. 

Door handles are easy of action and so 
designed that they are not apt to catch 
the clothing. 

Entrance to the driver’s seat is facilitated 
by the hinged steering wheel which swings 
downward, butis held securely when driving. 
The tonneau entrance is illuminated at 
night by an electric light. 

As you enter the car you are impressed with 
the roominess of the interior arrangement. 
The simple luxury of the appointments is 
inviting. 


The Type-55 Cadillac will be available with a complete vos of body styl fol 
SEVEN PASSENGER, a VICTORIA, as ENC NOSED CAR "CONVERTIBLE ‘STYLES: 
$2550. ENCL CARS: COUPE, $2800; BRO 
NDAULET, $3750; IMPERIAL, $3750. ob rer mney 
F. O. B. Detroit. Prices are subject to advance without notice. 


PASSENGER, PHAETON, 
LIMOUSINE, $3600; LA 





Cadillac upholstery is truly a revelation. 
It represents the most modern develop- 
ments in thorough comfort-giving qualities. 
The covering material is plaited Over spe- 
cically designed deep coil springs. 


Extreme inequalities of the road are re- 
duced in their effects, to the lowest min- 
imum, while the lesser inequalities are 
lost in its soft resilience. 


Auxiliary seats—in cars so equipped—fold 
snugly into recesses, out of the way when 
not in service. 


There are convenient pockets in the doors. 


In every detail there is striking evidence 
of the forethought to provide every com- 
fort, convenience and facility which the 
most exacting could demand. 


And, as you relax and rest from the strain 
and fatigue which motoring may hereto- 
fore have imposed, you appreciate more 
and more the delight and inexpressible 
charm of owning and driving a Cadillac. 


, $2080. CONVERTIBLE STYLES: 


Prices include standard equipment, 
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If you could take the roof off 
your plant, if you could let the 
sun shine into every gloomy 
corner of your factory! Atonce 
theefficiency of youremployees 
would be increased greatly. 
Your lighting bills would be 
reduced and you would be 
able to utilize floor space now 
useless for fine work, 

You cannot take off your roof. But 
you can add 19% to 36% more light 
to your buildings and lengthen your 


hours of daylight from % to % ofan 
hour. 




































































*Barreled Sunlight”—Rice’sGloss Mill 
White, applied to ceilings and walls 
will increase light in any building 
from 19% to 36%. Actual tests by the 
Electrical Testing Laboratories of 
New York City have proved this be- 
yond a doubt. 











Today, Barreled Sunlight is used in 
over 3,000 leading plants in America, 
It is the only oil paint giving a glossy 
tile-like finish at the cost of lead and 


U.S. Gutta Percha Paint Co. 
30 Dudley Street, Providence, R. I. 










After treatment with 
Barreled Sunlight 


oil paint. It remains white longer. 


It is as clean asitis bright—can be 
washed like a piece of white china! 
By Rice’s Method, Barreled Sunlight 
can be applied over cold water paint. 
Rice’s is made by a special process 
discovered and owned exclusively by 
the makers, There is no substitute. 


Barreled Sunlight is made alsoas a flatwall 
paint for office and hotel use. Users are 
protected by the Rice Guarantee. 


On Concrete Surfaces—Rice’s Granolith 
makes the best possible primer for Barreled 
Sunlight, retarding the progress of moisture 
in the wall—Rice’s Granolith. 


Write for our Booklet, “ More Light,” and 
Sample Board. 


Sold by the barrel or by the gallon. 















Reg. U.S. Pat. Of. 


Se 




















The Independent Investor’s Service 


The Independent is now offering a Service for Investors in which personal 
attention will be given to the desires of its subscribers for information in 
regard to investments of all kinds, We cannot of course decide for our 
readers where they should put their savings and will not undertake the 
responsibility of recommending specific securities to any individual. But we 
ask our readers to write to us frankly and this Department will give them 
by letter or thru the columns of The Independent such impartial information 
as may assist them in making a wise decision for themselves. Readers who 
request advice on investments will receive better service when they Specify 
the class of securities now held, approximate amounts of each, if the invest- 


ment is for an estate, business or professional man, woman or minor. All 
information given will be held in strict confidence: 

















whereby he is rewarded in cash for his 
gain in proficiency. 

Don’t be satisfied with any heredi- 
tary wage plan, it is almost sure to 
be defective. But don’t spring a new 
one on your men till you have spent 
months in careful, scientific study of 
its minutest features—the overcom- 
ing of prejudice and inertia is a diffi- 
cult problem, and you mustn’t go to 
it unprepared. Investigate the new time 
card systems, whereby each man virtu- 
ally pays himself. Put high-grade men 
at the costly machines, to save unpro- 
ductive machine-time. Determine piece- 
prices accurately, with the prevalent 
wage-cutting, price-cutting habits of 
old strictly abolished. Surround the em- 
ployee with his tools and raw materials 
by a shelving system that saves time in 
handling. Devise instruction cards, with 
each man’s work laid out to the last 
detail in the planning department. Also 
maintain a card-record history of each 
employee, with gains noted, and faults 
to be overcome. Develop the codperative 
spirit, as recently shown by a famous 
factory whose descriptive booklet is 


‘entitled “Workers Together.” 


Learn how to move the product more 
quickly and cheaply, by such means as 
the electric traveling crane, the electric 
portable hoist, the iron duct and exhaust 
fan method, the trackless engine truck. 
Unite all departments by an interphone 
system of calls and signals, and work 
it to the limit. Find whether such 
helps as these would serve you: one man 
truck lifting up to 1200 pounds with 
no helper needed; machine to pile cases 
and barrels economically and safely; 
gravity conveying appliances for many 
transportation uses; wire-bound boxes 
that save fifty per cent on boxing labor 
and ninety per cent on nails; individual 
machine motor-drives to save lost work 
of line shaft drive; all-metal elevator 
that increases speed and safety; expan- 
sion joint that requires no watching; 
seale-elevating truck that finds short 
weights without rehandling; oil engine 
that cuts labor cost fifty per cent. 

HOME AND COMMUNITY 

The zeal and skill of any body of 
workers will be largely increased by a 
healthful, comfortable, happy and pro- 
gressive home life. The most successful 
corporations have found it “good busi- 
ness” to furnish their employees attrac- 
tive homes at low rates and easy terms; 
to teach the women how to cook and sew 
and buy and plan and beautify their 
cottages; to help the men save money 


and provide for old age; to study out © 


the family problems of sanitation, edu- 
cation, recreation, and to offer codpera- 
tion on a scientific, sympathetic basis, 
without charity or paternalism, but in 
a spirit of mutual advancement. 
Furthermore, an employee will think 
better, feel better, work better, if he 
knows his company enjoys the admira- 
tion and respect of the community at 
large; hence the place your factory 
holds in the minds and hearts of the 
people outside may well occupy your 
attention. Have you asked the leading 
citizens to inspect your plant? Have you 
made your grounds and buildings 
worthy of civic pride? Have you taken 
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“Quick! By five I must have 
a thousand copies of this 


letter ready to mail.” That's 
easy — with the mimeograph. From dic- 


tation to envelope is a mere matter of min- 
utes. Handwriting too? Drawings? Diagrams? 
Tllustrated letters and bulletins? Office and factory 


forms? No difference—you duplicate all quickly— 


Most accurate, least expensive—as well 


without cuts. 
Exactly 


as quickest—is the mimeograph process. 
duplicates the original. Gives clean, sharp impressions. 
Opens many doors to greater profits in any business 
office—factory—shop. Investigate the new dermatype 


waxless stencil method today. Interestin, booklet “E” 
will tell you about it and its business uses. Send 


to the A. B. Dick Company, ChicaZo—and New York. 
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Tee mace ow SETTLEMENT OF 
Ted POLO NS INVOICES. 





THE J.C. HALL COMPANY 
oa a HERS BINDERS 





PROVIDENCE, R. I 


~| Pay TO THE ORDER OF 





a . 
770 DOLLARS 
LL COMPANY 7 





To THe 
FIRST NATIONAL BANK 
0 | s7-s7 ANYWHERE, U. S. A. 




















THE CHECK THAT TELLS THE STORY 


The Hall Voucher Check marks a long step ahead in business efficiency. 
On the face of the check is the whole story, in clear, concise form; dates of bills, 
amounts, discount, freight deduction, everything. A receipt in itself, the 
Voucher Check does away with the return of bills. Astandard form that has 
proved its efficiency. Highest quality of paper and workmanship. A Quality 
Check backed by an enviable reputation of forty years’ standing. Distinction 
depends on the appearance of your check. Thestandard form(V) is for every 
sort of business house. Another form (S) is used largely by individuals, clubs, 
societies, churches and other institutions. Remember these Voucher Checks are 
a genuine receipt when paying bills of department stores, gas, electric, telephone 
and other companies. An ordinary check does not constitute an adequate receipt. 


SPECIFICATIONS PRICES 
Size of check—3)4 x 8%, stub 5)4 in. 500 Checks . . ot by note 
long. Sixcolors of good bond paper— 1000 * » @ 2 6.00 7.00 
White, Buff, Blue, Green, Gray and 200 | * + + « «+ 31,00 4 13.00 


Russet. Alsothree colors of National 5999 “ : 15.00 18.00 


Safety Paper—Pink, Blue and Prim- Delivery charges paid if check accom- 
rose. Perforated and numbered. Bound panies order. 

in books of 500 checks with stubs, 3 to These prices are for printing in black ink. 
the page. Imitation leather backs, flat "or bank name in red add 61.00 per thousand 


~ checks, 
stitched. Use the Order Blank today. Attach full 


Also furnished for check writing ma- {PY = eae andl aaa dee 
. . : J 
chines without the line or word Dollars. and number to commence with, 


SEND FOR FREE BOOK OF SAMPLES 


THE J. C. HALL COMPANY 


MANUFACTURING STATIONERS FOR FORTY YEARS 








The J. C. Hall Company, Providence, R. IL. 


rae Voucher Checks in Books 
of 500 checks. 


ee Me kcsatneeiccdbecaenden Paper as per copy of check attached, 


Det, Mrevecieeeans Red Ink. 


ORDER BLANK 


(NAME AND ADDRESS IN.MARGIN) 














Shakespeare’s Portrait 


While our limited supply lasts we 
will mail in a tube suitable for fram- 
ing an excellent reproduction on 
heavy cameo paper of Leopold Flam- 
eng’s etching of the famous Chandos 
portrait of Shakespeare. Send six 
two-cent stamps to cover cost of 
wrapping and mailing. 
THE INDEPENDENT 
Shakespeare Dept., 119 W. 40th St, N.Y. 


/ . . . 7 . : 
Taylor /nstrument Companies 
me »C HESTER NY. 


wite. very Purpose 




















real interest in the welfare of your 
community, and given a hundredth part 
as much thought to making your fac- 
tory a social center as you have to 
making it a commercial success? 

You will never get the most and best 
from your employees till their home 
life means as much to you as you ex- 
pect your factory to mean to them. 
While you skimp on sympathy, they will 
on service. Every great institution has, 
by virtue of its size, a great mission to 
perform. Don’t neglect yours. A factory 
is a place where character is made. 
How big is your factory, on this scale 
of measurement. 


——_—_—— 
— 


REMEMBERING LUTHER 

At noon, October 31, 1517, Martin 
Luther, professor at Wittenberg Uni- 
versity, nailed ninety-five theses upon 
the Castle Church door. He was con- 
scious only of performing a duty in- 
cidental to his work. It was his turn to 
provide topics for discussion by students 
and teachers. But history calls this act 
the unconscious heralding of a momen- 
tous period. The new forces at work 
for a century and more now became 
effective and the subsequent movement 
is commonly called the Reformation. 

The Lutheran Church is developing 
broad and constructive plans for the 
celebration of the Quadricentennial of 
this event next year. Five large bodies 
have created a Joint Committee and 
opened national headquarters in Phila- 
delphia. In certain educational features 
all of the nearly four million Lutherans 
of America are working coéperatively. 

Literature revised and new will be 
issued. A group of American scholars 
is translating the foremost works of 
Luther. A popular life of Luther by a 
widely-known writer is being produced. 
A life of the reformer for the juvenile 
mind is in press. Both the religious and 
the civic phases of the Reformation will 
be treated. Tableaux and pageants will 
be features; an anniversary medal is 
being designed; a motion picture film 
will probably be produced, presenting 
the more important events of the Refor- 
mation and the activities of Luther. 
Music of high order and churchly in 
character will be a prominent feature. 
Various compositions of Bach are to be 
produced by choruses organized and 
trained to render Jubilee musical pro- 
grams. It is expected that an anni- 
versary cantata will be produced by an 
American composer. 

The various boards, such as the Edu- 
cational, Missionary, and Ministerial 
Pension, have planned to raise Jubilee 
funds. The goal set by the Lutheran 
Church is $10,000,000. The boards of 
education of seventeen Protestant de- 
nominations have combined in an educa- 
tional and agitating campaign prepara- 
tory to raising large funds for Church 
colleges. Headquarters for this cam- 
paign are open in New York. 

The spirit and purpose of these prep- 
arations for commemoration might be 
put in a sentence—To celebrate the 
Reformation of the Sixteenth Century 
and to hasten the Transformation of 
the Twentieth. 
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Where five great organizations found 
their presidents 


HUGH CHALMERS entered the National Cash 
Register Company as office boy. Was finally made 
General Manager. Resigned to become President 
of what is now the Chalmers Motor Company. 


CHARLES M. SCHWABentered the Edgar Thomp- 
son Steel Works driving stakes at $1aday. Inless 
than a year he was made assistant to one of the 
superintendents. Today he is President of the 
Bethlehem Steel Corporation. 


EARL D. BABST was an attorney, and later Vice- 
President of the National Biscuit Company. He 
resigned to become President of the American 
Sugar Refining Company. 


Five presidents drawn from five different kinds 
of business, qualified by five different kinds of 
experience. Specialized training in any one 
branch of business did not carry these men up 
to the presidencies of the great organizations 
which they nowrepresent. They won the high- 
est success in their respective fields of business 
because they knew the great fundamental principles 
which underlie all business. 


The whole broad field of business was theirs. 
When their opportunity came, they were pre- 
pared to seize it, even tho it lay in a widely 
different field. 


It is just this grasp of the whole broad scope of business 
that the Alexander Hamilton Institute is giving today to over 
40,000 men. Modern Business Course and Service trains 
you in the broad basic principles which underlie business 
enterprise. It is based on the experience of thousands of 
successful business men. 


It gives you the knowledge that could otherwise be 
obtained only by years of bitter experience—if at all. 


Advisory Council 


Business and educational authority of the highest standing 





GEORGE B. CORTELYOU was atone time stenog- 
rapher to President Cleveland. Thru his ability to 
size up men and grasp business propositions of all 
kinds, he became Secretary to President McKinley 
and President Roosevelt. He is now President of 
the Consolidated Gas Company. 


HARRY FORD entered the automobile business as 
Secretary of the Chalmers Motor Company. At the 
end of a year he was made Advertising Manager, 
and later resigned to organize the Saxon Motor 
Company, capitalized at $200,000. In two years 
he has increased the capitalization to $6,000,000. 


is represented in the Advisory Council of the Alexander 
Hamilton Institute. It includes Frank A. Vanderlip, Presi- 
dent of the National City Bank; Judge E. H. Gary, head of 
the U. S, Steel ‘Corporation; John Hays Hammond, the 
eminent engineer; Joseph French Johnson, Dean of the 
New York University School of Commerce, and Jeremiah 
W. Jenks, statistician and economist. 


“Forging Ahead in Business”’ 


A careful reading of this 128-page book, “‘Forging Ahead 
in Business,‘‘ a copy of which we will send you free, will 


repay you many times over. Simply send coupon below 
for your copy. 


ALEXANDER HAMILTON INSTITUTE 
505 Astor Place New York, N. Y. 


Send me “Forging Ahead in Business’’—FREE 
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A HOUSE BOAT WAITING TO TAKE ON ITS MOTOR 
The automobile is driven aboard, jacked up on the aft deck and connected with the paddle wheels by means of link chain belts 


AN AUTOMOBILE AT SEA 


A Chicago man has hit upon a unique 
scheme of making his automobile fur- 
nish the motive power for his house- 
boat. This is accomplished by fitting 
spurred sprocket wheels to the hubs of 
the car’s rear wheels, and keying simi- 
lar but larger ones to the paddle wheels 
of the boat, and connecting them by 
means of link chain belts. When the 
automobile is jacked up so that the rear 
wheels are clear of the deck, and the 
engine of the car started, it will run at 
a rate of six miles an hour. 

The automobile is guided on board by 
means of a couple of grooved runways 
which run from the shore to the gang- 
plank and brought to a place on the 
aft deck immediately between the paddle 
wheels. 

The boat has two rudders, but it may 
2!so be steered by means of the paddle 
wheels if desired. The paddles are con- 
structed so as to be independent of each 
other, and when they are connected with 
the automobile, the emergency brake 
of the car is disconnected from one 
driving wheel and the foot brake from 
the other. In this way one of the pad- 
dles can be revolved while its opposite 
remains stationary. If the port paddle 
is turned, while the starboard is held 
still, the bow of the houseboat is shoved 
around to starboard, and vice versa. 


RABBITS TO THE RESCUE 


England used to punish poachers for 
killing rabbits by transporting them to 
Australia. Now she hires the 
Australians, perhaps some of 
the descendants of the crim- 
inals convicted of that hein- 
ous crime, to kill rabbits for 
her soldiers. Here is a bag of 
two and a half tons about 
to be shipped from Tarana 
station, Australia. A few 
weeks ago the British steam- 
er “Cumberland” stopped in 
at Norfolk, Virginia, for coal 
on her way from New Zea- 
land to Liverpool with half 
a million rabbits for the 
English army. The Germans 
have put a stop to the cus- 
tom of poisoning rabbits 


‘ 


© t nderwood é Underwood 
AUSTRALIA SENDS ITS RABBITS TO THE TRENCHES 


to protect the crops. The rabbits must 
hereafter be caught or shot so they can 
serve for the famous German dish of 
Hasenpfeffer. Any meat is welcome now 
in the belligerent countries and they 
are not likely to repeat the grace said 
by the old English chaplain who 
thought rabbits were being served too 
often at his table: 
Rabbits hot, rabbits cold, 
Rabbits tender, rabbits tough, 
Rabbits young and rabbits old— 
I thank the Lord I’ve had enough. 


TEN CARLOADSOF “SAFETY” 

Just to show Missouri—and several 
neighboring states—what the United 
States is doing to increase public safety, 
Secretary of the Interior Lane recently 
arranged a city-to-city tour of a “Safety 
First” train, carrying ten cars filled 
with instructive exhibits. 

During the first part of the tour, 
sent free of charge over the Baltimore 
and Ohio railroad, forty-three cities 
were visited where over 325,000 people 
saw a practical demonstration of the 
work that is being done by such or- 
ganizations as the Red Cross, the Re- 
clamation Service and the Coast Guard. 
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The success of the tour encouraged 
its extension over the Missouri, Kansas 
and Texas railroad and the hope has 
been exprest that it may ultimately 
cover a large part of the country. But 
meantime the rest of us will want to 
read about it. 

The Reclamation Service and the na- 
tional parks have the first exhibit: a 
6 by 6 foot model of a typical irrigated 
farm, with canals, laterals, crops, and 
farm buildings; hand-colored photo- 
graphs of scenes on the various proj- 
ects, Arrowrock Dam, Elephant Butte 
Dam (the highest in the world), and 
the fourteen national parks. 

The Weather Bureau, the Bureau of 
Animal Industry, and the Forest Serv- 
ice are all under the Department of 
Agriculture. An immense weather map, 
brought up to date daily, models show- 
ing methods of erosion of land and how 
it is reforested, and explanations of 
forest-fire prevention and storm-warn- 
ing systems are their principal features. 

The Navy exhibit is particularly 
popular just now: a big Whitehead tor- 
pedo, an auto-pilot, a machine gun that 
will fire 400 shots per minute, the 
Marine Corps equipment, and a working 
wireless telegraph. The Corps of Engi- 
neers of the Army explain their various 
tool outfits, models of wagons and sur- 
veyors’ and drafting instruments. The 
Medical and Ordnance Bureaus of the 
War Department exhibit a complete 
field dressing station, stretcher appli- 
ances, and a complete working model of 
a modern 12-inch disappearing gun and 
carriage. 

The Interstate Commerce 
Commission has diagrams 
and statistics to show how 
much it has reduced the 
number of railroad accidents. 
The Public Health Service 
exhibits a model of vermin- 
proof house. The Coast Guard 
explains its methods of life 
saving. 

The “safety first” train is 
a tremendous success. At the 
rate of 100 to 1500 an hour, it 
is teaching the people who see 
it how they may help to solve 
some of our biggest national 
problems. 
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THE NEW ENLIGHTENMENT 














LECTRICITY comes to free the mod- 
ern woman from the burdens of 
housekeeping. 


It came into the home first as a source of 
light,settinga newstandardofillumination. 


But, electricity is destined to fill a still 
larger sphere of domestic use- 
fulness; it now does the hard- 
est tasks in the household. It 
reduces the necessary hours 
of labor and lightens the nature 
of the work itself, adding hours 
to the leisure, recreation, and 

broader interests that claim the modern 
woman’s attention. 


If your home is wired for electricity, 
are you making the most of it? Do you 
know the advantages of the electric 
washing-machine, and the electric iron? 
Do you know the convenience of the 
electric toaster and other heating devices 
for the easy preparation of food ? 


While other necessaries of life are in- 
creasing in cost, electric current is steadily 
decreasing. The cost of using these small 
devices in the home (never so high as to 
constitute a serious objection) is now so 
small as hardly to be reckoned with. 


In many parts of the country, rates 
for electric current are now so attractive 
as to bring the electric range into very 
general use for cooking—the greatest 
boon of all to the housewife. 


There is now available for you a com- 
plete line of electrical devices bearing the 
well-known name 


Western Electric 

















Every utensil bearing this marking is of high- 

est quality. Write for our literature and the name _ 
: of our nearest agent in your locality. Ask 
for booklet, ‘‘The Electrical Way,’’ No. 67-BjJ. 


WESTERN ELECTRIC COMPANY 


INCORPORATED 
New York Chicago Kansas City San Francisco 
kland 


: ° 2.8 * Buffalo Milwaukee St. Louis 
If your home is not wired for electricity, get an estimate N k Cleveland Minneapolis 


ewar 
° . Philadelphia Detroit St. Paul 
from your contractor. If there is no electric company en wens indiemapetis ew Orleans Los Anaeles 
supplying current in your locality, you can have all these Pittsburgh Savannah Houston Denver - 
electrical conveniences at small cost through one of nn Tae WP 
our home electric-lighting equipments. Ask us about it. EQUIPMENT FOR EVERY ELECTRICAL NEED 
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Ms H lynn Book for Your Se choot 


40 cents postpaid; $30.00 per hundred, carriage extra 





THE PRESBYTERIAN BOARD OF PUBLICATION 


(THE WESTMINSTER PRESS) 
Headquarters: PHILADELPHIA, Witherspoon Building 


NEW _YORK CHICAGO CINCINNATI NASHVILLE ST. LOUIS 
SAN FRANCISCO PITTSBURGH 





























Reisck Vulcan” Ink Pencils 


The ONLY perfect, non-leakableink 
pencils at moderate prices. 
Promotes Efficiency. 


HAIR BRUSHES 
oneaay | || a 


black only) $1.25. 
REE—tiberal supply of 
ink with retail orders. 
Agents Wanted. Big Profits. 
J. D. ULLRICH & CO., 27 Thames St., New York 











batik x 
iM” SANITAX BRUSH CO. 
2339 Se, Wabash Ave., Chicago 

















They mean 
foot comfort, 
safety and 








The New 
Books 


THE LEADER OF THE BOERS 


General Botha, in the faithful study 
of the man and his career by Harold 
Spender, appears to possess the best 
qualities of both statesman and soldier. 
He is a man whose self control, fore- 
sight and sturdy honesty of purpose 
are not to be led astray by passion, 
persuasion or prejudice. He not only 
won victories for the Boers in the field, 
but saw clearly that when the end of 
such had come a greater victory in 
peace was still possible for his people. 
It was he who counseled moderation 
with the “Bitter-enders” in South 
Africa; persuaded the frigid British 
Colonial Secretary Chamberlain; and 
strove persistently for the goal of a 
union of South Africa. This was a 
path beset with difficulties and Mr. 
Spender shows that General Botha’s 
eventual triumph was due in large 
measure to his ability to win enemies to 
his side. 

At the outbreak of the great war 
General Botha’s attitude was in con- 
formity with his whole career. There 
was no casting of a backward thought, 
but a steady forward vision for the 
well-being and greatness of the united 
people of South Africa. Mr. Spender 
compares General Botha with William 
III of Orange and with Washington. 
Oliver Cromwell comes also to mind as 
a prototype by reason of what one may 
term the Puritan farmer strain in both. 


General Botha, by Harold Spender. Houghton 
Mifflin. $2. 




















DEMOCRACY FORWARD 

What may be called the historic mis- 
sion of the United States is the under- 
lying theme in Professor Sellars’ book, 
The Next Step in Democracy. This 
mission is not primarily to Americanize 
the world, nor to extend our domination 
over the Seven Seas. For “the society 
of today in the United States 1s not 
democracy, it is plutocratic commercial- 
ism dominated by pecuniary values. 
Democracy is as yet a matter of vague 
sentiment and perplexed wishing.” The 
development of institutions, the reor- 
ganization of our political and eco- 
nomic machinery to these are to con- 
stitute the next steps in democracy. 

The author is in thoro agreement 
with the socialists in his emphasis on 
the human values and in his repudia- 
tion of our formal freedom of contract 
in favor of genuine liberty and oppor- 








tunity for fullest individual develop- - 
ment. He differs from the classic social- 
\ist in questioning the adequacy of the 
doctrine of “economic determinism,” 
and in contrasting evolution with revo- 
\lution. This is unfortunate, for it tends 
to divert attention from the main is- 
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OFFICE EFFICIENCY 


Plan and Purchase Department of The Independent- 
Harper’s Weekly Efficiency Service 
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Number a month ago, invited 

its readers andallmembers of the 

National Institute of Efficiency 
to consult its new Plan and Purchase 
Department with regard to the selec- 
tion and purchase of any equipment 
that may be desirable to attain the 
highest degree of efficiency in offices, 
factories or business buildings. 


Ts Independent, inits Efficiency 


Impressive in quality and number 
have been the responses we have 
received for this first announcement 
of our new Service—so prompt and 
numerous in fact that we confess to 
a deluge of work in the preparation 
of special reports for a wide variety 
of business needs. 


This new department is an expansion 
of the Efficiency Service and Question 
Box which The Independent has main- 
tained for more than a year under 
the management of its Director of 
Efficiency, Edward Earle Purinton. 


It is conducted in association with the 
National Institute of Efficiency, which 
recently chose The Independent as its 
officialorgan. Itis theprivilege of this 
department to enjoy the cooperation 
and counsel of the Institute’s Commit- 
tee on Office Efficiency, of which the 
President of the Efficiency Society, 
Melvil Dewey, is chairman, and of the 
Institute’sCommittee on Marketing, of 
which E. St. Elmo Lewis is chairman. 


For a limited time this complete effi- 
ciency service will be supplied to any 
reader of The Independent, or any mem- 
ber of the National Institute of Effi- 
ciency, without any charge whatever. 


Upon receipt of each request for in- 
formation, the individual or business 
house is po ap with a requisition 
chart on which may be indicated the 
equipment problem of the business in 
any department. 


Upon receipt of each chart, the Plan 
and Purchase Department, assisted by 
the National Institute of Efficiency, 
suggests the most approved appli- 
ances for arriving at a high degree 
of efficiency in the office, reducin 
labor costs, increasing output an 
generally speeding up production. 


It is the aim of The Independent in 
inaugurating this Plan and Purchase 
Department to make The Independent- 
Harper’s Weekly ge! Service 
still more efficient and helpful in a 
practical way; to make The Independ- 
ent a clearing-house for everything 
that contributes to greater efficiency 
in business; to make The Independent 
not only the interpreting-house of 
modern efficiency ideas but also a free 
and unprejudiced aid to the purchase 
of equipment that leads to higher 
efficiency. 


The attached coupon will receive 
prompt attention. Mail it to-day. 
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PLAN AND PURCHASE DEPARTMENT 


The Independent-Harper’s Weekly Efficiency Service, 119 West Fortieth Street, New York. 
Please send me your Requisition Blank and Check List of Office Equipment. 
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eel prints 
that you 
leave every 
ay 








4\ From train to office 
You take many steps 
around your office 
You walk out to 


luncheon and back 


and later attend a 


business meeting 


You do an errand for 
your wife 


and then go home 


In the evening you 
attend a theatre or @ 
dance 


—and by long odds the best aid 
you have in maintaining a serene 
disposition is in the wearing of 


CATS PAW 


CUSHION 


RUBBER HEELS 


Millions wear them in preference to 
other kinds, because the Foster Friction 
Plug, set where the wear comes, prevents 
slipping and makes the heel last longer. 
There are no holes to track mud and dirt 
—cost no more thau the ordinary kind. 


soc—black, white or tan. For 
Men, Women and Children. 


Foster Rubber Co. 
105 Federal St., Boston, Mass. 


Originators and Patentees of the Foster 
Friction Plug which prevents slipping 


chs Pay 
, CUSHION HEEL 
goste? RUREED Co 


\ 














sues. It should hardly be necessary at 
this late day to point out that “eco- 
nomic determinism” does not exclude 
the power of religions, fashions, tradi- 
tions and other psychic factors; nor 
that “revolution” means to the revolu- 
tionist not a method but an essence. 

As a matter of fact Professor Sellars 
himself insists upon the necessity of 
changing the basis for our social and 
economic relations—which is revolu- 
tionary; and he points out very per- 
suasively the dependence of our cus- 
toms and values upon the economic or- 
ganization. It is an unusually readable 
and suggestive book on the whole ques- 
tion of the spirit of democracy and of 
its universal extension. 


The Next Step in Democracy, 


by R. W. 
Sellars. Macmillan. $1.50. 


WHEN PEACE COMES 

Already the great problems that will 
follow the war are agitated, and a 
welcome contribution to their consid- 
eration is The Restoration of Europe, 
by Dr. Alfred H. Fried, an Austrian, 
and winner of the 1911 Nobel Peace 
Prize. He is one of the foremost pa- 
cifists, yet he regrets the title of Bar- 
oness von Suttner’s Lay Down Your 
Arms, because it gives the wrong no- 
tion that true pacifists believe that one 
nation could abolish all its armament 
while other nations still maintain 
theirs. 

In his judgment the war grew from 
misunderstanding and mistrust 
(amounting to international anarchy) 
between the leading nations. For this 
he thanks the diplomatists, at the same 
time scourging the sensational press 
for exciting the people. He pays the 
highest tribute to Bloch, whose pro- 
phetic views of the increasing horror 
and calamity of war have been so thor- 
oly fulfilled. The romance of war has 
gone. Peace to be lasting should be 
first concluded by the hostile powers 
and then confirmed and revised by the 
representatives of all the great pow- 
ers, including the United States and 
other neutrals, with the view to estab- 
lishing a Codperative Union of Eu- 
rope (“a central bureau for her com- 
mon interests”), modeled after the Pan- 
American, but meeting more frequent- 
ly, thus bringing out from the war it- 
self the cure of its cause—interna- 
tional anarchy. 


The Restoration of Europe, by Dr. Alfred H. 
Fried. Macmillan. $1. 


MAN A MACHINE 


Modern science can afford to carry 
the stigma of being “materialistic” so 
long as scientists continue to write 
books like Dr. Crile’s Man—An Adap- 
tive Mechanism. Ignoring for practical! 
purposes the classic distinction between 
“physical” and “psychical” Dr. Crile ap- 
plies the method of the experiment to 
the study of various phenomena, such 
as fever, pain, fainting, associated with 
disease, and shows that these phe- 
nomena are as “normal” as the more 
familiar reactions of the organism that 
we are accustomed to think of as adap- 
tations to the environment. This con- 
clusion is not new—it was reached by 
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THe Medici Prints \ 






Os One can live without art © 
—but not so well 








The Old Masters in Color 


Fhe CopleyPrints 


Masterpieces of American Art 





The above quaint and charming picture 
THE FORTUNE TELLER 

by Sir Joshua Reynolds is one of hundreds of 

beautiful! pictures 


FOR GIFTS 


and for decoration in your own home, pub- 
lished in The Copley Prints and Medici Prints 
—pictures of the very highest distinction. 

The Medici Prints 
““are the finest of all reproductions in color; 
their perfection is litile short of amazing,”’ 
says The London Times, 

The Copley Prints 
are masterpieces of American art, reproduced 
in rich sepia tone, some in color. For 21 years 
a hall-mark of good taste in pictures. Of our 
Copl!ey Prints of the Holy Grail, Abbey him- 
self said, ‘*I could not wish better.”’ 

Prices 

$1.50 to $10.00; also Medici Miniatures at 25 
and 50 cents. Care‘ul attention to appro- 
priate framing. Above picture in the colors 
of the original, 23x18, $10.00 A!so in the 
**Miniatures '’—framed $1.50 to $3.00. 

Your Old Family Portraits 
Reproduced private!y in the Copley Prinfs,— 
daguerreotypes, old faded photographs, tin- 
types, etc.—make unique gifts io your relatives. 
At artstores orsentdirect. Illustrated Copley 
and Medici Catalogues, practically handbooks 
of art, are 25 cents each, 50 cents for both (send 
stamps). From them select prints to be sent you 
prepaid on approval. 

For both series address 
U CURTIS & ICAMERON a 
or the new American Branch of 
THE MEDICI SOCIETY, 190 Harcourt St., BOSTON 
Salesroom: Pierce Bldg., opp. Public Library 




















PHOTOPLAY WRITING FOR PROFIT 


Our course of ten lessons teaches the technique 
of the filmplay and also shows you how to sell 
your scenarios. No special literary preparations 
necessary. Write for FREE book, valuable in- 
formation and special Prize Offer. 


Chicago Photo Playright College Box 278WX6 Chicago 


What 15¢c ekine You Tae" 


BRING THE 
Nation’s Capita The little matter of 


15¢c in stamps or 
coin will bring you the Pathfinder for 13 weeks on trial. The 
Pathfinder is an illustrated weekly, published at the Nation’s 
center, for the Nation ;a paper that prints allthe news of the world 
and tells the truth and only the truth; nowin its 23d year. This 
paper fills the bill without emptying the perse; it costs but $1a 
year. If you want to keep posted on whatis going on inthe 
world, at the least expense of time or money, this is your means. 
If you want a paper in your home which is sincere, reliable, en- 
tertaining, wholesome, the Pathfinder is yours. If you would 
appreciate a paper which puts everything clearly, fairly, briefly— 
hereitis atlast. Send only 1Secto show that you mightlike such 
a paper, and we will send it on probation 13 weeks, Thel5c 
does not repay_us, but we are glad to invest in New Friends. 
Address The Pathfinder, Box 38, Washington, D. C. 
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ied Wheat and Other 
Raw Foods Like I Did and Get Well. 
Put iron in your blood and other organic 
mineral elementsin yoursystem soessen- 
tial tolife and health. That’s why 
Tyler’s Macerated Wheat 

with other raw foodsis sosuccessfulin re- 

lieving constipation and stomach trouble 

restoring health—giving real and last- 
joe strength, power and Eo ie ak 

ng ressu you 

just what gee should. 


_— of tho Der ba dae postpaid Better rst, send 61-00" 
Mo. 









for 3-lb. can postpaid anywhere. 


56 Gibralter Bldg.,KansasCity,Mo.,U.S.A, 
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One Hour 


(15 cents per 1000) 

















or 


One Day? 


($1.50 per 1000) 





Shorten your work- 
ing days to hours by 
installing at once 


THE ELLIOTT 


ADDRESSING MACHINE 


with which the two largest mail-order houses in the world did last year a busi- 
ness of one hundred and fifty millions of dollars without a single salesman. 


The smallest of the Elliott machines will address 
more envelopes in one hour than your stenog- 
rapher can address in one day. The Elliott ma- 
chineis noiseless. It usesanaddresscard which 
can be written on the 
typewriter by your 
stenographer. Blank 
cards cost 70 cents 
per hundred. Blank 
typewriter stencils 


This girl, with the Elliott Foot Machine will , 
address 3,000 envelopes in one HOUR This girl, by the old penand ink method, can 


address hardly 1,000 envelopes in one DAY 




















address, prints 10,000 addresses from one card 
list, and takes the place of your card index 
files. The Elliott is an addressing machine of 
practical efficiency and cost saving. Its speed 
has made it famous 
no less than its low 
cost of operation. The 
hand machine prints 
1,500 clear, perfect, 
addresses per hour. 








Foot Addresser, $100 








cost $7 per thousand. 
They come in eight 
different colors, allow- 
ing efficient classifica- 
tion of your list. The 
Elliott Automatic Mul- 
tiple Selector will se- 
lect and then print 
your names in your 
lists as you wish. The 
Elliott reproduces ex- 
actly your typewritten 








The foot machine 
prints 3,000 addresses 
per hour. The electric 
power machine prints 
4,000 addresses per 
hour. A free demon- 
stration of any one of 
the Elliott models 
will be cheerfully 
given in your own 
office without cost 
to you or obligation. 





Power Addresser, $185 














a i ii 
EXACT SIZE OF ELLIOTT FIBRE ADDRESS AND RECORD CARD FROM WHICH YOU PRINT 


The Elliott Addressing Machine Company -) 
299 Broadway, New York 

Please tell us more about the Elliott System and send free copies of your 

catalogue and your book “‘Direct by Mail Advertising.” 


At Your Service 


Our business exists to increase the 
efficiency of your business; to 
reduce your selling costs and in- 
crease your profits. Let us send 
you our illustrated catalogue and 
a free book entitled ‘‘Direct By 
Mail Advertising’’ which reveals 
all the things that we have learned 























about direct advertising as a result WAME 

of our own experience and that 

of our customers in making the FIRM 

Elliott System of direct sales- 

manship pay. ADDRESS, 

MAIL THE COUPON CARD TODAY POST OFFICE. STATE 
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CONSTRUCTION 





BOND 


The Standard Paper for Better 
Class Business Stationery 


For above-the-average business stationery, the 
most competent manufacturing stationers in 
the 216 principal cities of North America rec- 
ommend Construction Bond. 


They buy it direct from us in large quantities. 
They. carry it always in stock. With it they 
have built a reputation for quick service, fine 
workmanship, high quality, and good value. 


Write us on your business letterhead for speci- 
mens of fine business stationery produced on 
Construction Bond and the names of the con- 
cerns in your locality who can supply you. 


W. E. WROE & CO. 
200 E. Illinois Street, CHICAGO, ILL. 























) “A Train Load of Books” 
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In | 
striving 
for home 
cleanliness, 
it would seem 
better economy 
and more effective 
to keep your rugs 
and carpets clean al] 
the time rather than to 
let the dirt accumulate 
for a green Pevete clean- 
ing. BISSELL’S VACUUM 
SWEEPER, used regularly, will 
preclude dust- saturated carpets 

and rugs and keep them looking 
clean and new. ith its pure bristle 
brush and its self-adjusting suction 
nozzle which glides lightly over the 
carpet, Bissell’s is truly the efficient, 
carpet-saving, easy-running and eco- 
no.nical machine foe the home. Laney Peete omen Aties of 
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Sweeper Sweeper 


For the frequent brushing up which is 
necessary in every home, BISSELL’S 
CARPET SWEEPER, because of its ex- 
tremely light weight and large brush ca- 
pacity, will always be the most convenient 
of all devices. It is the standby of women 
everywhere, a household necessity for 
over 40 years. Both machines sold by the 
better dealers everywhere. Booklet op 
request. 
Vacuum Sweepers $7.50 and $9.00. 
“‘Cyco”® Ball-Bearing Carpet Sweep- 
ers $3.00 to $5.50. Slightly higher 
in the West, South and Canada. 


Bissell Carpet Sweeper Co. 


Largest and Oldest Exclusive 
Manufacturers of Car- 
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CONSTIPATION 


By Mail, 1 jar $1. 4 jars $3.50. Circular on request 
STEWART FOOD CO., 563 Security Bidg., Chicago 












































the father of modern pathology. But 
Dr. Crile has brought together the re- 
sults of experiments in harmony with 
the evolutionary outlook and with the 
mechanistic school of biology. He has 
a-marked interest in what is distinctly 
human about men and women; his em- 
phasis on the relation between iodine 
and an effective will, between mercury, 
sodium, nitrogen and other chemical 
elements on the one hand, and effective 
human living on the other is especially 
significant. 

He points out that evolution has 
been from stable chemical compounds 
to more labile compounds— from 
brawn to brain, and that in the highest 
organism, man, the dominance of the 
most irritable compounds of the central 
nervous system is directly dependent 
upon physical and chemical reactions 
that follow the same mechanistic laws 
as obtain in the non-living universe. 
The style is unusually clear and the 
book will interest lay readers. 


Men—An Adaptive Mechanism, by G. W. 
Crile. Macmillan. $2.50. 


SHAKESPEARE AND OTHERS 


The bibliography of Elizabethan Trans- 

lations from the Italian, by Mary A. Scott, 
one of the Vassar semi-centennial volumes, 
has, besides its surprizingly long list of 
books, with the scholarly descriptive notes, 
a very interesting essay on the Italian 
Renaissance in England. (Houghton, Mif- 
flin, $1.75.) 
The humanity of Shakespeare’s villains, 
of Oswald, of Caliban, of the King of Den- 
mark, for instance, is partially the theme 
of a very interesting and suggestive paper 
ealled forth by the tercentenary celebra- 
tion—Shakespeare, an address delivered at 
Harvard by George Lyman Kittridge. 
(Harvard Univ. Press, 50 cents.) 

A volume of Select Prose of Robert 
Southey has been edited by Jacob Zeitlin. 
The introduction is a critical summing up 
of Southey’s work in history, criticism, 
economics and Spanish literature. The se- 
lections that rescue some interesting pas- 
sages from oblivion are mainly from “The 
Doctor,” “Bayard” and “The Peninsular 
War.” (Macmillan, $1.50.) 


A charming bit of erudition, prepared, 
we may be sure, just for the pleasure of 
it, is Shakespeare and Precious Stones, by 
George Frederick Kunz. In its attractive 
pages are gathered all sorts of curious in- 
formation as to the jewels worn in Eliza- 
beth’s day, as well as a study of all men- 
tion of such gauds by the dramatist. 
(Philadelphia: Lippincott, $1.25.) 


NEW STORIES 


The Kingdom of the Blind is another 
war story by E. Phillips Oppenheim. The 
British War Office, the open-eyed German 
spy, with a few abnormally blind English- 
men, make a lively situation. (Boston: 
Little, Brown, $1.35.) 


The Beloved Son, by Fanny Kemble 
Johnson. A somewhat painful but strongly 
drawn story of a young man inheriting 
an appetite for drink, and saved by the 
great love between father and son. (Bos- 
ton: Small, Maynard, $1.35.) 


It is hard not to guess that Henry Kit- 
chell Webster saved the left-overs of “The 
Real Adventure” and used them for The 
Painted Scene. The short stories are de- 
cidedly inferior to his earlier work, but 
they prove in entertaining fashion that 
chorus girls are people. (Bobbs, Merrill, 
$1.50.) 

William Atherton Du Puy, in Uncle Sam 
Detective, sets forth in story form much 
as to the recent methods of the Government 





Secret Service. The feature of this book lies 
in the timeliness of the cited cases. The 
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adventures of “Billy Gard,” in working up 
his assignments, becomes appealing reading, 
gaining much by its verity. (Stokes, $1.25.) 

Skinner’s Dress Suit and what came of 
living up to it is the text of Henry Irving 
Dodge’s lively and amusing tract for husi- 
ness men. (Houghton, Mifflin, $1.) 


To see how many different beginnings you 
can make for sentimental love stories with 
exactly similar settings, middles and ends 
must be quite an amusing game. It is a 
pity, tho, for Walter Prichard. Eaton to 
waste his time in writing books like The 
Bird House Man. (Doubleday, Page, 
$1.35.) : 

The Pictureland of the Heart, by Wil- 
liam Allen Knight, is a collection of little 
sermons under the guise of stories of a 
country town. They are neither very orig- 
inal nor very striking, but they are very 
sincere and they are illustrated by charm- 
ing photographs of Palestine. (Boston: Pil- 
grim Press, $1.25.) 

In Naples there stands a little museum 
filled with odd relics of the seventeenth 
and eighteenth centuries from France, 
Spain, Italy, England. Jn Shadows of Yes- 
terday Marjorie Bowen tells, and tells with 
skill, the dramatic stories in which some 
of these faded pictures, fans and dresses 
played a part. (Dutton, $1.50.) 


Edward C. Booth writes with a curious 
and pleasing originality of style. He looks 
at life keenly, quietly and sweetly, both the 
humor of it and the tragedy. Fondie is a 
tale of a Yorkshire village, the wheel- 
wright’s son, the vicar’s daughter, the 
young gentleman and other unusual but 
very real people. (Appleton, $1.40.) 


ALL SORTS OF GUIDES 


Ramsey and Weston’s Manual on Ex- 

plosives, an English book, explains explo- 
sive mixtures and their application, with 
a chapter on poisoning among workers, and 
legislation regarding explosives. (Dutton, 
$1.) 
» A very complete and clear Automobile 
Handbook is that by J. E. Homans, on the 
gasoline motor car. There are diagrams 
showing construction, explanations of diffi- 
culties and directions for driving and re- 
pairs. (Sully & Kleinteich, $1.) 

An admirably informative little volume 
is An Introduction to Metal-Working, by 
J. ©. Pearson, written from an English 
standpoint. The student reader is given 
a comprehensive, if preliminary, idea of 
chipping’ chisels, scrapers, callipers, lathes, 
forging, etc. (Dutton, 60 cents.) 

A host of beautiful examples of Roman 
letters, Uncial, Gothic, script, fills Lettering, 
by Thomas Wood Stevens. Any one dealing 
with designs or printing, as well as the 
beginners for whom the advice as to meth- 
‘ods and the historical study of varieties 
is meant, will welcome this book. (Chi- 
cago: Prang, $2.) 

If one have tender memories of bread 
sauce, gooseberry tarts, meat pies, buy the 
One Maid Cookery Book, by Mistress A. FE. 
Congreve, First-Class Diplomée. This is 
not as its title suggests to us an “efficiency” 
manual for serving three maid meals in 
one maid flats, but a collection of charac- 
teristic English receipts. (Dutton, 50 
cents.) 

To meet the needs of home mission study 
classes there comes from a Southern pen, 
that of John M. Moore, a_ broad-minded 
account of various agricultural, manufac- 
turing, educational, religious features of 
The South of Today. Such handbooks 
would be far more useful if indexed. 
(Missionary Ed. Movement, 60 cents.) 


The New International Yearbook for 
1915 ought to have a larger sale than its 
predecessors because it is a crucial year in 
the world’s history and because of the 
larger scope of American interests. This 
is the only annual that covers equally the 
American and the foreign fields in politics, 
science and art. and it is indispensable to 
any reference library. (Dodd, Mead, $5.) 





Scribner Fall Publications 





The Melancholy Tale of “Me” 


My Remembrances 
By E. H. SOTHERN 


This is a volume of autobiographic reminis- 
cences of the celebrated actor, in the pages 
of which are presented, with an extraordi- 
nary sympathy and skill, most of the lead- 
ers in the dramatic world of, say, the last 
hali-century, including, of course, the 
author’s famous father. 

Profusely illustrated. $3.50 net. 


A Sheaf 


By JOHN GALSWORTHY 


Author 'of “‘The Freelands,’’ “‘The Pa- 
trician,’’ “‘ The Dark Flower,’ etc., etc. 


Under this title Mr. Galswotthy has gath- 
ered another volume of his thoughtful, 
sympathetic, and beautiful essays and 
sketches—fellows of those which in “The 
Inn of Tranquillity” and “A Motley” have 
attracted to him readers as warmly at- 
tached as those of his fiction. $1.50 net. 


Poe’s Helen 
By CAROLINE TICKNOR 


A book, based largely upon new material of 
value, devoted to the romance between 
Edgar Allan Poe and Mrs. Sarah Helen 
Whitman, their engagement, its breaking, 
etc.—in short, the whole Whitman episode 
in Poe’s life. Illustrated. $1.50 net. 


Financial Chapters of 


the War 


By ALEXANDER DANA NOYES 
Financial Editor of the N. Y. Evening Post 


This book discusses, in a manner free from 
technicalities, what actually happened on 
the world’s financial markets when the war 
began; how the belligerent powers have 
raised their stupendous war loans; what the 
depreciation of exchange rates on their 
markets means; how far and why New 
York has displaced London as the finan- 
cial center of the world; what will be the 
financial condition of Europe and Amer- 
ica after the war. $1.25 net. 





The Navy asa Fighting 


Machine 
By Rear Admiral BRADLEY A. FISKE 


Admiral Fiske gives a vivid picture of the 
navy as a whole. He shows that all the 
ships and shore stations, and all the officers 
and men who handle them, are only parts 
of a great machine. He proves that its ef- 
fectiveness depends, not only on its size, 
but also on the skill with which it is de- 
signed, prepared, and operated. He shows 
what a satisfactory navy must be able to 
do, and explains the principles that must 
control its management. No book of this 
character has ever been written before in 
any language. $1.25 net. 


A Book About the 


Theater 
By BRANDER MATTHEWS 


An expert on the dramatic art and play 
production has here given a most inform- 
ing and popular book about every aspect of 
the art and business of the stage. 
Illustrated. $2.50 net. 


The Passing of the Great 


Race 
By MADISON GRANT 

With a foreword by Henry Fairfield Osborn 
An interpretation of history in terms of 
race—race implying heredity, and heredity 
implying all the moral, social, and intellec- 
tual characteristics and traits which are the 
springs of politics and government—a his- 
tory of Europe written in terms of the 
great biological movement which may be 
traced back to Galton and Weissmann. 

With maps. $2.00 net. 


General Joffre and 
His Battles 


By RAYMOND RECOULY (Captain X) 


The author of this volume is on the staff of 
a great French general; he reveals the per- 
sonality of Joffre and his great plan for 
the Battle of the Marne; describes the 
right and left hands of Joffre—de Castel- 
nau and Foch, the great Champagne Drive, 
and what is known as “the battle in the 
forest,” in Argonne and Verdun. 

$1.25 net. 











Fiction 











The Eternal Feminine 


By MARY RAYMOND 
SHIPMAN ANDREWS 


The stories here grouped are among the 
cleverest she has ever written and are linked 
together by playful satire of feminine 
weaknesses and whims which characterizes 
each of them. Illustrated. $1.35 net. 


Unfinished Portraits 
Stories of Artists and Musicians. 
By JENNETTE LEE 


These stories of some of the greatest of the 
world’s artists and composers are pure fic- 


tion, though in some cases based upon 
rumored or legendary incidents of their 
lives. $1.25 net. 


Souls Resurgent 
By MARION HAMILTON CARTER 


A- novel of the West whose courage and 
veracity in presenting typically Amer- 
ican situations and conditions give it 
a national significance. $7.35 net. 











Charles Scribner’s Sons 








F. Hopkinson Smith’s 


Last Novel 


Enoch Crane 


A story of New York City, planned and 
begun by the author of “Peter,” “Forty 
Minutes Late,” “Kennedy Square,” ‘Felix 
O’Day.” and completed from an elaborate 
synopsis by the novelist’s son, 


F. BERKELEY SMITH 


Illustrated by Alonzo Kimball. $1.35 net. 
Xingu and Other 
Stories 
By EDITH WHARTON 
This volume is a_ brilliant successor to 


“Men and Ghosts,’’ Mrs. Wharton’s last 
group of stories. It includes “Xingu,” 
“The Long Run,” “The Triumph of Night,” 
“Kerfol,” “Coming Home,” “Other Times, 
Other Manners,” “The Choice,” and “Bun- 
ner Sisters.” The title story is a hu- 
morous one, satirizing a community of 
literary and artistic souls. $1.40 net. 


Fifth Avenue, New York 
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Sealed. Dealer—all sizes 
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Fills itself $3.00, $4.00 and $5.00. 
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Probably more Parker Safety-Sealed 
Self-Fillers are used in the armies and 


navies of the world than all other 
makes of fountain pens combined. 


PARKER 


The reason is that being away from the base of supplies users 
must have a pen that does not get out of order. In case of acci- 


SAFETY 
SEALED 


Self-Filler 


dent to the self-filling mech- 
anism the fountain is not 
put out of commission, but 
automatically changes froma 
self-filler to a non-self-filler. 
No soiling of clothing or 
person, There are no holes 
in the wall through which 
ink can escape, 
Can be carried flat, upside 
down, any position—can’t 
leak — it is Safety-Sealed. 
Talk to your dealer. 


PARKER PEN CO. 


239 Mill St. Janesville, Wis. 
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of the time formerly required for this work— 
and save delays, reduce errors, simplify de- 
tails, cut expense. |One big concern with 
eight of our machines is filling orders one- 
third faster and has eliminated 37 typists and 
8checkers. Many manufacturers get copies 
of ordersfor shop foremen, billing, bookkeep- 
ing, draymen, shipping, bills of lading, etc., 
all with one writing and without carbon 
paper. The saving of timeis always importe 
ant; the saving of money frequently pays for 
the machine in 30 days. 

Quicker handling, reduced labor and less ex- 
pense are all possible in your order, billing 
and shipping departments and we can prove 





Hundreds of Manufacturers and Jobbers Save More Than 3/5 


Duplicator Manufacturing Co.,749 Commercial Duplicator Building, Chicago 
Sales Agents in All Principal Cities 


Handle Orders, Billing, Shipping 


~ One-third Faster 


Yes, and save money too. 
You can do it with our easy 
time-saving methods and the 




















DUPLICATOR 





it. Thereare many other jobs around your 
office which you can put on your Commercial 
Duplicator saving time and money. One 
boy or girldoes it all. No type to set. No 
stencils tocut. Copies are made direct from 
original matter written with pencil, pen or 
typewriter. Reduces errors. The Com- 
mercial Duplicator is the easiest working, 
fastest, most universally adaptable dupli- 
cating machine in the world. It will help 
you speed up your order, billing and ship- 
ping work, reduce errors and cut expense. 
Tell us how you do that work now and get 
our money-saving facts by return mail. 
Write now. 











Ask For Free Demonstration 


fe), < TYPEWRITERS 
—o # 


Ask our representative in your city to shew you the New 
Model Fox—The typewriter which combines features 
hitherto unattained in like degree in any other type- 

writer—extreme durability, tremendous manifolding § 
qualities, perfect stencil cutting, remarkable economy 
in ribbon costs, unlimited speed, beautiful finish, key- 


boards and type suitable for any profession or business. 


Fox Agency in All Cities 


Orders will be filled direct from our factory or 


agency from localities 


where we do not have a 


f there is no Fox Agency in 


Exclus e territory given. Stale free. 
to — <7 ‘The Independent” for October. 


n > repiyiog 


ion’t fail 


FOX TYPEWRITER CO., 7410-7420 Front Ave., Grand Rapids, Mich. 











Letters on the political campaign are 
now so numerous that we can do no 
more than quote a few sentences from 
some of them: 


Wilson and Congress are accused of 
cowardice! Did not they, in passing that 
eight-hour bill, go up against the greatest 
combination of capital on earth? and at a 
time, too, when he could illy afford to 
incur their or its enmity? 

I agree with you that this is a fore- 
runner of the coming of government own- 
ership, for that is the only possible sure 
preventative of future trouble. 

S. Lewis, M. D. 

Port Angeles, Washington 





You (as well as the Republican candi- 
date for President) attack President Wil- 
son because he asked Congress to pass the 
so-called eight-hour law. But you (and he) 
neglect to state what Wilson should have 
done in the matter. Was there anything 
else Congress and the President could have 
done to avert the threatened strike, or 
should they have allowed the terrible 
calamity to fall upon the country at a time 
when it was unprepared by any sort of 
legislation to meet the calamity when it 
“ame? If a man points a gun at you with 
the command, “Stand up and deliver,” are 
you going to assert your recognized right 
of property and refuse to hand over your 
cash, or are you going to obey and later do 
what lies in your power to prevent the sit- 
uation from occurring again? It seems to 
me to be a poor time to argue fine points 
of right and wrong when you are held up 
and you have no means of defense. 
Herscher, Illinois Gero. E. Bopin 


. 


In the article “The Flagrant Issues” in 
The Independent for September 18, Mr. ° 
Hapgood makes out that at the beginning 
of the war Mr. Roosevelt held the same 
views with regard to Belgium that Mr. 
Wilson holds, and he supports his claim by 
quoting from an article of Mr. Roosevelt’s 
in the Outlook for September 22, 1914. 

If Mr. Hapgood had read Mr. Roose- 
velt’s article thru carefully he would have 
discovered some expressions in it that could 
not be accepted with much rejoicing by 
Mr. Wilson’s supporters as an endorse- 
ment of his views. For example: 

“Neutrality may be of prime necessity ° 
in order to preserve our own interests, ... 
But we pay the penalty of this action on 
behalf of peace for ourselves, and possibly 
for others in the future, by forfeiting our 
right to do anything on behalf of peace for 
the Belgians in the present. 

“We can maintain our neutrality only by 
refusal to do anything to aid unoffending 
weak powers which are dragged into the 
gulf of bloodshed and misery thru no fault 
of their own.” 





| for 
| abandonment of all effective effort to secure 


But it is a grim comment upon the pro- 
fessional pacifist theories as hitherto de- 
veloped that our duty to preserve peace 
ourselves may necessarily mean the 


peace for other unoffending nations which 
thru no fault of their own are dragged into 
the war. D. A. 





To those people who have a feeling in 
their bones that Hughes, honest and intel- 
lectually competent, as he undoubtedly is, 
would be hindered in his work as chief ex- 
ecutive of the nation by a certain academic 
narrowness, his definition of the object of 
education should be enlightening. In 1! 
in a lecture to a group of Yale students 
Mr. Hughes said: 





“The primary object of education is to 
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emancipate ; to free from superstition, from 
the tyranny of worn-out notions, from the 
prejudices, large and small, which enslave 
the judgment.” 

Not even the most advanced advocate of 
modern educational methods could voice a 
definition of greater breadth or of more 
liberal vision. E. M. Price 

The Farnsboro, Washington, D. C. 


In politics I am an independent, voting 
with one party as readily as the other as 
my conscience directs; but I have been 
shown nothing by you that convinces me 
that I should support Mr. Hughes; on the 
other hand your attitude has convinced me 
that I should support Mr. Wilson. 

E. V. PALMER 

Gilbertsville, New York 





I desire to both compliment and congrat- 
ulate you upon the tone of your magazine. 
Have just read two articles in issue of 
July 24 discussing the personalities of 
Wilson and Hughes. 

Your word picture of Wilson and Hughes 
was charming, and I believe very correct. 
We do not have to choose between two 
evils, thank God, Hughes, governed by 
cold, calm reason; Wilson by intuitive 
judgment of a peculiar correctness, and 
possest of more imagination, also warmth 
of heart. A few have the brain without 
the heart. Lincoln had both in a superla- 
tive degree. A. J. KINNEAR 

Martinsville, Indiana 








Evidently many of our readers like 
to have labor questions handled from 
the human side instead of from the sta- 
tistical or economic standpoint. The 
“Story of the New York Street Car 
Strike” brings us such letters as these: 


I want to thank you for printing that 
article, “My Home,” by Donald Wilhelm— 
or was it Michael Kaiser?—in The Inde- 
pendent of September 25. Why don’t you 
print more human documents like that? 
Such a “confession” as this is worth whole 
reams of editorial discussion and comment 
on the strike. 

“You’re haunted all the time by this in- 
justice. It gets in on your work. You know 
that your word doesn’t count.” 

There is the secret of the discontent of 
today in working for big corporations in 
America. And there is no appeal. That is 
what starts strikes, riots and bloodshed. 

JAMES C. MOFFET 

Louisville, Kentucky 





The question arises, why can not the 
writer see that primarily the men are the 
cause of their misfortunes by their pro- 
clivity to flock to the cities, one does not 
hear such tales in the smaller towns or 
country districts; further, his wife and 
Jeannette could live a much healthier and 
more comfortable life with future possi- 
bilities that are unimaginable where they 
are. Tuomas M. ARNOLD 

Rainelle, West Virginia 





I am very much imprest with the arti- 
cle in the current number of The Inde- 
pendent—“My Home.” If that motorman’s 
story is even approximately true, I say 
with Saint Paul, “Brethren, these things 
ought not so to be”! 

If the officials of the street railways in 
New York City do not voluntarily reply to 
the statements and charges in that article, 
I hope that you will request them to do so. 

I am a small holder of the securities of 
some of the railroad companies, both steam 
and electric; and, if necessary, I, for one, 
shall gladly approve of a reduction in the 
dividends therefrom, if thereby this motor- 
man and such as he may obtain such wages 
and such conditions in their work as will 
enable them to live a more nearly normal 
life. 

With James Russell Lowell I believe em- 
phatically in “—giving to the hand, not so 
large a share as the head, but a larger 
share than hitherto, in the wealth they 
must combine to produce.” Joun DOE 
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= Pay 


“My Check’s Been Raised—and 
You Don’t Even Know Who Cashed It?” 


BANKER—Of course not. It’s payable to “Bearer.” Anyone could 
cash it. 


DeposiTor—But I never drew a check to “Bearer” in my life. 


And there you are! Somebody took this man’s check, raised it to ten times 
the original amount, then erased the payee’s name with acid and substituted 
the word “Bearer.” It was his genuine check, with his own signature. He 
hadn’t a chance in the world. 


Protectograph 
Check Writer 


EtEs¥ FIFTEEN DOLLARSTWENTY SEVEN CENTS 


Writes and Protects in Two Colors 

Amount words in Red; Denominations in Black 

provides the protection that” has 
never failed. The characters are 
“shredded” into the paper and acid- 
proof ink in two colors forced 
through and through the shreds under 
pressure. (Todd Patents.) <A neat, 
businesslike and extremely legible 
way of writing and protecting checks 
—and a big time-saver. 


PROTOD Chemical Fibre 
Checks (Registered) 
PROTOD checks and drafts, fur- 
nished only to owners of Todd ma- 
chines, are proof against substitution 
Todd Patents of names or bleaching. No forger 
’ ean obtain your PROTOD check, 
because every sheet of PROTOD is 
registered, safe-guarded, and executed in our own Printing Bureau, under lock and key 
like Government bank notes. PROTOD checks are made in several desirable colors and 
printed or lithographed to your own specifications. 






Protectograph Check Writer to protect the amount. 
PROTOD Chemical-Fibre checks to prevent forgery or 
substitution of names and dates—That’s the Todd System. 


If you don’t believe that you yourself run a strong chance of loss o 
through check fraud—read the “Real Life Detective Story” by a @ Topp 
famous detective who gives real facts and actual incidents. The #@ PROTECTOGRAPH Co 
book free if you use this coupon and your business letter- ra Weta: wr 
head to indicate you are entitled to this confidential a 
iaGeemation, r4 FREE—Send to address 

#@ on enclosed letterhead your 
#@ book on check frauds by a 
TODD PROTECTOGRAPH Co. ra we a detective -— 
: ples o rotectograph neck 
(Established 1899) 0 Writing. 
1170 UNIVERSITY AVENUE 


¢ 
ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
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ing and with it comes the need for 

unusual caution. Skidding, the 

blackest béte noir in the motorist’s 
category, should be anticipated and pre- 
vented before it happens. In order to 
prevent your car from skidding, you 
ought to know what makes it occur. 
Therefore, in case you don’t know, let 
me hint that the whole cause of skidding 
is revealed by three words: Loss of 
traction. 

When your tires no longer grip the 
road or pavement, they skid, or slip 
over it. This happens when the road is 
wet, or oily, or sometimes when it is 
covered with thick sand. If you have 
ever enjoyed the experience of stepping 
briskly onto a small rug in the middle 
of a highly polished floor, you will 
easily recognize what is meant by loss 
of traction. 

The obvious preventive, then, is to see 
to it that your tires are equipped so as 
to have positive traction at all times. 
And the only possible way you can do 
this is to use tire chains on all four 
wheels at the first indication of slippery 
weather. I say four chains, in spite of 
the fact that few people use that num- 
ber, because front wheel skids are more 
dangerous than rear wheel skids, for the 
reason that they are more difficult to 
check. In case you use only two chains, 
it is better to put one on a rear wheel 
and one on the opposite front wheel 
than to put both on the rear. 

Should you happen to be caught on 
treacherous roads without chains, you 
can do a good deal toward preventing 
skidding by being careful in your ap- 
plication of the brakes. The big thing 
to remember is never, never to put on 
thé brake so suddenly and so hard that 
the wheels are locked. Locked wheels 
can only move by skidding. You can- 
not control their course. And if, as is 
frequently the case, your brakes are not 
properly adjusted, a sudden, hard ap- 
plication may lock one wheel while the 
other is still rotating. The effect of 
this will be immediately to slew your 
car sharply to one side. 

When you have reason to believe that 
the road over which you are driving 
is slippery, apply your brake in a series 
of short motions, alternately pressing 
and releasing the pedal. This is the 
only safe way. 

When you feel the car skidding at 
the rear, turn the front wheels in the 
direction that the rear wheels are slid- 

ing, and apply the brakes in the man- 
ner described above. And don’t forget 
to throw out the clutch. When the front 
wheels skid, stop the car as quickly as 
possible without jamming the brake on 
hard, and straighten them. 

Sometimes a car will skid when you 
are turning out of a rut or a greasy 
patch in the road. Skidding on these 
occasions may be obviated by throw- 
ing out the clutch and allowing the car 
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PROGRESS’ 
Conducted by Yehn Chapman Siilder 


EDITOR OF “MOTOR LIFE” 
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to coast onto the good road, instead of 
letting the wheels drive it. 

To revert, for an instant, to chains: 
do not think they damage tires. This 
is a fallacy. Chains damage tires only 
when they do not fit or when they are 
carelessly put on. Chains are a first- 
class form of life insurance and you 
should consider them an investment 
rather than an expense. 

Here are two true little stories which 
point a moral: 

An advanced class for women in an 
automobile school were led to a car and 
requested to find out why it refused 
to go. They examined every part, and 
bit their nails, and tore their hair, and 
finally reported complete failure. In 
their anxiety to show their profound 
grasp of the mechanical details, they 
had overlooked one thing. There was 
no gasoline in the tank. 

A friend of mine told me the other 
story. He has an almost new touring 
car of excellent make. Until quite re- 
cently it had given him absolutely no 
trouble. Suddenly, however, it developed 
a rattle—a disturbing, tinny rattle. It 
sounded like a dozen cans tied to a 
dog’s tail. He took it to the service 
station and the tester said the noise 
was caused by the brake bands. But two 
days later, after the experts had ad- 
justed the brakes, the rattle was still 
in evidence. A country garageman as- 
sured him the trouble lay in the springs; 
that the clips were loose and the leaves 
were clashing. But ‘after the springs 
had been fixed the rattle was still in 
evidence. Back at the service station 
once more the tester said that the 
plates inside the muffler had broken 
loose. But when the muffler had been 
investigated, the rattle was still in evi- 
dence. Further examinations showed 
that the brake rods, muffler connec- 
tions, mudguards, tire irons had noth- 
ing to do with the noise, and my friend 
was becoming convinced that the car 
was bewitched. 

Then an up-state mechanic solved 
the mystery. He lifted the rear seat 
cushion. In the compartment beneath it 
were two tire chains and a starting 
handle, lying there loose. They had 
caused the rattle by banging against 
the back of the, tonneau. 

The moral, it seems to me, is obvious. 

The average motorist is much too 


Ask the Motor Editor anyth?ng you 
want to know concerning motor 
cars, trucks, accessories or their 
makers. While The Independent 
cannot undertake to give in this de- 


partment an opinion as to the rela- 
tive merits of various makes of cars 
or accessories, it is always ready 
to give full and impartial informa- 
tion about any individual product. 















indifferent about the appearance of his 
car. 

To keep the body of a motor car clean 
is to practise economy. As you. prob- 
ably know, the modern car is finished 
with from four to twenty coats of paint, 
varnish and enamel. This finish is ap- 
plied for two reasons: first, to enhance 
the machine’s appearance; second, to 
protect the metal—all bodies are metal 
nowadays—from corrosion, and the rav- 
ages of dust-laden air, water and the 
sun. In the making of some cars, the 
body is dipped into vats of color, with 
others the paint or enamel is sprayed 
on. Then it is baked. With still other 
cars—the more expensive ones—the 
colors are applied by hand, one coat at 
a time, and laboriously rubbed after 
each application. In all cases, however, 
the finished surface is delicate, and un- 
less it is properly cared for it soon loses 
its luster, its attractiveness and its pro- 
tective value. Another point to remem- 
ber is that should you wish to sell your 
car or trade it in for a new one, its 
cash value will be based largely on the 
condition of its paint. Second-hand car 
dealers have often told me that repaint- 
ing adds about $200 to the price they 
can obtain for a machine. 

Cleaning a car is not an arduous task, 
provided you do it often and do not 
allow the dirt to accumulate and be- 
come caked. In dry weather, washing is 
really seldom necessary. There are sev- 
eral preparations on the market which 
enable you to clean your car quickly 
and without transferring the grime 
from the car to yourself. These are 
liquids that you spray on, which 
remove all dirt when you wipe them off 
with cheesecloth. They contain certain 
ingredients which loosen the adhesive 
matter and other ingredients which fill 
the pores in the body finish and keep 
it fresh and elastic. 

It is a good rule never to use water 
on the body of your car, unless you 
must in order to remove caked mud. 
When you do use it, however, use it the 
correct way. 

First take your hose and play it on 
the running gear, the wheels, mud- 
guards, frame, etc. Clean from the bot- 
tom up. Then play the hose in a gentle 
stream over the body working from the 
rear and hosing the hood last. In con- 
junction with the hose use a big, soft, 
wool sponge and be sure that it is clean 
before you start. Keep the water run- 
ning through the sponge all the time. 
When the mud is washed off, take a 
clean, soft chamois and dry the whole 
body thoroly. Never allow water to dry 
on the body, it ruins the finish. When 
you are sure the body is dry, spray it 
with one of the liquids already men- 
tioned or rub it down with a good auto- 
mobile polishing wax. 

_ The folding top and celluloid windows 

are best cleaned with luke warm water 
and Ivory soap. 
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PEBBLES 


SAME OLD POEM 
Same old pumpkins, same old plums; 
Same styles in chrysanthemums. 
Same old hunters, same old quail ; 
Same old brown October ale. 


Same old football, same old haze; 





Same old short-length remnant days. 


Same old red leaves in the mall, 
Same old chestnuts; same old fall. 
—William S. Adkins, in Life. 


“Tsn’t that a pretty big bill, doctor?’ 
“Well, living costs more than it used to, | 
you know,” returned the man of medicine. | 
—Life 


Perhaps after all this tumult is over the 
President will suggest that he, too, is en- 
titled to an eight-hour day.—Charleston 
News and Courier. 


“Look at the great cities of antiquity,” 
exclaimed the lecturer. ““‘Where are they 
now? Why, some of them have perished so 
utterly that it is doubtful if they ever ex- 
isted.”—Boston Transcript. 


“I’m afraid you went to sleep during 
that learned discourse,” said the woman 
with a strong sense of duty. 

“Yes,” replied her husband, “when it 
started I was afraid I wouldn’t.”—Dallas 
News. 


Widower McGurk—’Tis a big price to 
pay for a coffin! 

Undertaker O’Brine—A big price! And 
manny’s the married man wud pay twice 
as much for th’ same privilege and jump 
at th’ chance !—Life. 


When Physician Meant 
“‘Physic—Dispenser” 


N Shakespeare’s time, if you were sick and 
went to a doctor he did one of two things. 
He either bled you or “*physicked”’ you. 


Physicians no longer practice bleeding. And 
the leaders of the profession are equally op- 
posed to the indiscriminate use of laxative 
and cathartic drugs. In fact, the habitual use 
of laxatives is now known to be one of the 
most fruitful causes of constipation. 


Physicians of the highest standing prescribe 
Nujol because it relieves constipation without 
any bad after effects and ‘without forming a 





habit. Itactsin effectasan internal lubricant, 
preventing the bowel contents from hardening, 
and in this way facilitating normal movements, 


All druggists carry Nujol. Avoid substitutes, 
Write today for booklet, ‘“The Rational Treat- 
ment of Constipation’ using coupon below. 


Soph.—Say, it was so dark out last night 
that you couldn’t see your hand three 
inches from your eyes. 

Frosh.—Huh! that’s nothing. It was so 
dark night before last that the coal-pile in 
our back-yard looked like a snow-drift !— 
Lehigh Burr. 


STANDARD OIL COMPANY. 


“T see you have a new man at the head (New Jersey) 


of that important department. I suppose Bayonne 
he came to you highly recommended?’ “Yes, 
indeed. He is a graduate of one of the 
best-known prisons in the country, and has 
the best recommendations from _ several 
other wardens.”—Baltimore American. 


New Jersey 


The lecturer had been describing some of 
the sights he had seen abroad. 

“There are some spectacles,” he said, 
“that one never forgets.” 

“I wish you would tell me where I can 
get a pair,” exclaimed an old lady in the 
audience. “I am always forgetting mine.” 
—New York Times. 





The late Gilman Marston of New Hamp- 
shire was arguing a complicated case, and 
looked up authorities back to Julius Cesar. 
At the end of an hour and a half, in the 
most ite oon port, < ry ee. he was| .«.Name Address .-City 
painec to see what loo ked ike inattention. 

“Your honor,” he said, “I beg your pardon; WHAT THINK YE OF CHRIST ? How to Write’ Photoplays nd mate ae. Se 
but do you follow me?” by Rev. E. E. HALE. D, D., and other Uniiarian literature Sent a 


‘ v Rev a ity. ity. No Correspondence Cou rse. Send for prospectus also Where 
| hav e so far,” answered the judge, FREE. Address P. O. M., Arlington St., Church, Boston, Mass, | to Sell. Stanhope-Dodge Pub. Co., Box 431, Larchmont, N.Y. 


Send for booklet, “THE RATIONAL TREATMENT OF CONSTIPATION.” Write ; Rang name 
and address plainly below. .12 





























shifting wearily about in his chair, “but 

ll say frankly that if I thought I’ could | LANDA“Pre ess’ BILLFOLD Money Cheerfully Refunded 

find my way back, I’d quit right here.”—| .Flegant:' P Combines poet mr pg yg STIR — Cc 
Argonaut. 


case mo 1917 calend: dentificati ‘d 
Dhoto frame. P&T r~ nb ik Seal K Grain Le ther. 


‘i » thin, flexible, Will fit a: ee t — for ladies Pos aid 
Let prices ever upwards soar 58.3 pasial Price, divec to consume, SOc) 83.40 don ? ; 
For beef and bacon, veal and mutton; SEG, Ores ieriiy 52,00 cach, Any name ce monogram Name Engr 

n 25 kt- gold FRE, Packed in handsome gift box, con- Free in 
Let cheese and butter cost us more, caning cogree une card and, tinsel cord. 
I do not care a single button. ial fice, dite ct to Consumer 431,00. = orth $2 2.60 eachs 23-kt. Gold 
= er e im or you 
My debt of gratitude, indeed, friends Send touay draft. M0. oF bo fame. Order For Ladies and 
To kindly fate grows ever deeper, A. ‘k’Sons Co, Mirs. “Dept.aze. Chicago Gentleman 


So long as these glad words I read: 
“Qnions are noticeably cheaper !” 
0! precious globes. O! pearls of price, 
! quite incomparable flavor, 
There i is no need to ask me twice 
When I inhale your gracious savor. 
Let tradesmen swell their awful bills, 
Unless they bid me do without you, 
Whom I so worship that it fills 
My eyes with tears to think about you. 
—London Evening News. 









be rgenn, 4 your, eee tinints of it the pasunciation 
anew te 
INTERNATIONAL Ste 'ocsion" sf Nigetinihs evting of © a 
= actor, w! a 

DICTIONARY ‘contains a penne peterson 
G.&C.MERRIAM CO., SPRINGFIELD, MASS. "'*" ne, cio -PArer! 
Please send me speci- 

man pages ond om NAME... 

POCKET MAPS 
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CENTRAL TRUST C 
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RESOURCES. 
Stock and bond investments, 
viz. 

Public securities, (book, 
value, $12,141,524.82,) 
market value .....-+e0. 

Private securities, (book 
value, $22,677,982.10,) 
market vale .cccccceces 

Real estate owned ........-- 
| Mortgages owned ...... 


| Loans and discounts somusell 
by bond and_ mortgage, 
deed, or other real estate 
GOMRIOTEE cccccccvcesesoce 
Loans and discounts secured 
by other collateral ....... 
Loans, discounts, and bills 
purchased not secured by 
collateral eee 
Overdrafts (secured) 
Due from approved reserve 
depositaries less amount 
GF GED nd dcccasceneceose 
Due from _ trust companies, 
banks and bankers not in- 
cluded in preceding item.. 


BOOED cccccccvcccceccscoces 
United States legal tender 
notes and notes of national 
BO ecvevenennaneseeces 
Federal Reserve notes ..... ° 
Other cash items .......0. 
Customers’ liability on  ac- 
ceptances (see _ liabilities, 
POF COMETS) .ccccccccceces 


Other assets, viz.: 


Accrued interest entered on 
books at close of business 


LIABILITIES. 





Capital stock 
Surplus on market values: 
rs GE  sccncceacees 
Undivided profits ......... 
Surplus on book values.... 
Deposits: 
Preferred as follows: 
Due New York State sav- 
fey 
Other deposits due as exec- 
utor, administrator, guar- 
dian, receiver, trustee, 
committee, or depositary 
Not preferred as follows: 
| Deposits subject to check.. 
| Time deposits, certificates 
and other deposits, the 
| oe of which cannot 
egally be required within 
Se GO csawaceddenes 
Demand certificates of de- 
posit 
Cashiers’ checks outstand- 
ing, including similar 
| checks of other officers.. 
Due trust. companies, banks 
One. WE cncscucsass 


Total deposits ........... 
Acceptances of drafts payable 
at a future date or author- 
ized by commercial letters of 


ME bndaceseeesneadeseae 
Other liabilities, viz.: 
Reserves for taxes ....... 


Accrued interest entered on 
books at close of business 
on, above date ......... 

Accrued interest not en- 
tered on books at close 
of business on above date 

Estimated unearned  dis- 
COUNTS = cccccccrccccsocs 


Total 








| ; 
| REPORT OF THE CONDITION OF THE 


a, 


OMPANY 


OF NEW YORK 


at the close of business on the 2oth day of 


$12,141,524.82 











22,677,982.10 


1,461,380.09 | 


447,808.17 | 


282,538.86 


| 


56,878,629.58 | 


22,166,433-13| 
421.26) 


54,155,721.98 


4,916,537.45 | 
12,581,248.20| 


57,250.00 | 


42,700.00 | 
120.00 


+ 1,449,999.92 


eh Se GD: cewccececes 766,253.66 
Accrued interest not en- 
tered on books at close 

of business on above date 327,972.94 

Advances to trusts (secured) 46,806.84 | 

MD Shaborducnceadaeesnes $190,401,329.00 


| 
15,000,000.00 | 


1,517,543-11 


| 


$5,000,000.00 | 


16,449,962.81 | 


225,455.29 


1,033,329.08 


123,138,063.12| 


11,680,439.56 


4:715,421.17 


12,199.82 


25,158,302.32 
$165,963,210.36 


1,449,999.92 


243,517.19 
821,433.34 


260,392.64 


140,232.44 


(neicinennraniaded $190,401,329.00 
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RAILROAD LOAN TO CHINA 


A contract was signed on the 30th 
ult. by the Chinese Government and 
an American company which virtually 
involves the negotiation here of a loan 
of more than $60,000,000 to China. In 
this contract the Siems-Carey Railway 
and Canal Company, which is owned 
jointly by the American International 
Corporation and the firm of Siems & 
Carey, railroad builders, of St. Paul, 
undertakes to construct in China 1500 
miles of railroad, on a percentage basis, 
and takes an option for the construc- 
tion of 1500 miles more. The money re- 
quired for the first 1500 miles, some- 
thing more than $60,000,000, will be 
obtained by means of Chinese Govern- 
ment bonds, to be issued in this coun- 
try by the agency of the American 
International Corporation, a new com- 
pany of great strength which is plan- 
ning trade and industrial undertakings 
in Russia and other foreign countries. 
The work is to be done under the 
direction of George A. Kyle, an Amer- 
ican engineer who constructed 600 
miles of road in Alaska, and Americans 
will hold the offices of traffic manager 
and auditor. 

The course of the road has not yet 
been marked out, but it will not inter- 
fere with existing agreements to which 
foreign governments or banking groups 
are parties, or lie in the northern 
provinces affected by the recent treaty 
with Japan. That country, so far as 
can be learned, has raised no objection, 
altho it must have known that a pre- 
liminary agreement was signed last 
May. China has only 6000 miles of 
road. The contracting company has 
also undertaken the dredging of the 
Grand Canal. While the bonds will be 
issued by the American International 
Corporation for the Chinese Govern- 
ment, the security is to be exclusively 
the railroad property. China failed to 
borrow $30,000,000 here a short time 
ago because the money was to be used 
for what might be called political pur- 
poses, and the terms were not suffi- 
ciently attractive. The railroad project 
is in strong hands, however, and suc- 
cess is confidently predicted. It appears 
to dispose of recent assertions that 
Japan would insist upon control of all 
foreign investments or undertakings 
in China. Probably the rails and rolling 
stock will be bought here. 

Books for Kuhn, Loeb & Co.’s loan 
of $50,000,000 to the city of Paris 
were open for only one day. The bonds 

















were in great demand, and subscrip- 





Examine FREE the Pp 
Indispensable NEW ARSONS 
The foremost of money-savers in telling one what NOT to do 


The Famous Legal Standard Parsons’ 


LAWS OF BUSINESS 


The invaluable companion of 
everyone in business, every- 
one who does business, every- 
one needing knowledge 
about business; everyone who 
holds property or wishes to 
holdit; that is, all the world. 

Over 260,000 sold of former 
editions. Whether or not you 
Lo - ~ cannot afford 

he New, Greatly 
Enriched 1 1916 Edition. 

With up-to-date chapters on 
Employers’ Liability; Work- 
men's Compensation; Powers 
and Liabilities of Stockholders, 
Officers and Directors of Corpor- 
ations ; Foodand Drug Law ; New 
Trade-Mark Law; New Copy- 
right Law, Bailment, etc. Also 
a full Glossary of Law Terms. 

It treats also of rights and 
duties under Contracts. Sales, 
Notes, Agency, Agreement, Con- 
sideration, Limitations, Leases, 
Partnership, Executors, Inter- 
est, Insurance, Collections, 
ne Patents, Deeds, 
ortgages, Liens, Assignments, 

9x 6% in. 946 Pp. Minors, Married Women, Arbi- 
Splendidly bound in Law Canvag tration, Guardians, Wills, and 
very much besides. 

Up-to-Date 1916—The book contains also abstracts cf All State 
Laws relating to collection of Debts, Interest, Usury, Deeds, 
Holidays, Days of Grace, Limitations, Liens, etc. Likewise 
nearly 300 Approved Forms of Contracts of a kinds, Assign- 
ments, Guaranty, Powers of Attorney, Wills e 

Sent by prepaid express on examination for 10 — If what we claim, 
remit $3.50 in payment; if not wanted we will send stamps for return. 


S.S.SCRANTON CO. iftiron &: 
6 TIME CERTIFICATES | 


issued in multiples of $50.00 
are most desirable investments. 
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Booklet “A” Tells Why—it’s Free. 
Paid-in Capital Half a Million Dollars | 


THE BANKING CORPORATION 


MONTANA 













ears we have been paying our customers 
est returns consistent with conservative 
f . First mortgage loans of $200 and u 
whieh we i. recommend after the most thorough 
| Please ask for Loan List No. 710 
$25 Certificates of Deposit also investors. 


PERKINS & CO. Lawrence. Kans 








Journalism As An Aid 
To History Teaching 


By EDWIN E. SLOSSON, Ph.D. 
Literary Editor of The Independent 
Associate in the School of Journalism 
Columbia University 

This address, which was given before the 
History Section of the New York State 
Teachers’ Association at Rochester, Novem- 
ber 23, 1915, has been published in pam- 
phlet form and will be furnished free to 
teachers.—Write to Tue INDEPENDENT, 119 
West 40TH St., New York. 

















DIVIDENDS 


American Telephone and 
Telegraph Company 


A dividend of Two Dollars per share will 
be paid on Monday, October 16, 1916, to 
stockholders of record at the close of busi- 
ness on Saturday, September 30, 1916. 

G. D. MILNE, Treasurer. 


AMERICAN LIGHT AND TRACTION 
COMPANY 


The Board of Directors of the above Company, 
at a meeting held October 3, 1916, declared a 
Cash Dividend of one and one-half (1%%) per 
cent. on the Preferred stock, 4 Cash Dividend 
ot two and one-half (2%4%) per cent. on the 
Common stock and a Dividend at the rate of 
two and one-half (2%) shares of Common stock on 
every one hundred (100) shares of Common stock 
outstanding, all payable November rst, 1916. 
The Transfer Books will close at twelve o’clock 
noon on October 14, 1916, and will re-open at 
ten o’clock A. M. on November 1, 1916. 








Cc. N. JELLIFFE, Secretary. 
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After you shave— 
—do you neglect your 
face altogether—do 
you slap on sweet 
smelling toilet water 
or powders—or do 
you do the logical, 
hygienic thing and 
bathe your face with 
Dioxogen? 


Dioxogen takes away the 
smart, disinfects and heals 
scratches, stops cuts from 
bleeding and leaves the face 
clean and fresh, 
coolandsmooth. 







Oakland Chemical Co. 
10 Astor Place 
New York 














Ross Health Resort and Arborlea Inn Annex 


A combination of country life and nice living. Golf 
right at hand. A charming place for the autumn 
and winter months. Write for booklet and rates. 


Ross Health Resort, Brentwood, Long Island, N. Y. 


PINE TREE INN ew srse 


NEW JERSEY 
The Inn in the Pines :: 
OPEN OCTOBER 5th 


AMERICAN EXPRESS 


ICKETS AND TOURS 
AN INTERNATIONAL TRAVEL AGENCY 
TRAVEL under ESCORT 
SOUTH 


Grand Circle Tour 
November 8 
AMERICA Send for descriptive booklet. 
AMERICAN EXPRESS TRAVEL DEPARTMENT 
66 Broadway, New York City. 
Philadelphia, Boston, Chicago, San Francisco. 
Inquire at any American Express Office. 

















‘*The Key to Success” ~ | 
Efficiency in Concentration 


By A. B. JOHNSTON 


Success comes only through CON- 
CENTRATION which enables one to 
do one thing WELL. Persons who 
i, do = Ay are notin demand 
to-day. B ig business demands men 
who can do some one thing well 
through power of Concentration. A 
worthy successor to “A Message to 
Garcia.”’ Toread the last paragraph 
on page 5 should be worth many 
hundreds of dollars. 


12 mo. Cloth. Price, net, 50c postpaid. 
At All Bookstores or 


THE SHERWOOD COMPANY 
19 JOHN STREET, N. Y. 














tions or applications were for more 
than three times the amount. Appli- 
cants must be satisfied with only 30 
per cent of the quantities they desired. 
The offer was made at 98%, and there 
have been sales at 99 %. 


COTTON PRICES 


Within a short time the price of cot- 
ton has advanced from 13 to 17 cents 
a pound in the New York market, the 
government having reduced its crop 
estimate from 14,266,000 to 11,637,000 
bales. The price is very high. One year 
ago it was less than 12 cents. Planters 
in the South are now urged to hold 
their cotton until they can get 20 cents 
for it. Each state has a Farmers’ Union. 
The presidents of these associations at 
a recent meeting passed a resolution ad- 
vising the members to do this. But there 
can be no effective holding movement 
without agreement and concerted action. 
A beginning has been made in South 
Carolina, where the president of that 
state’s union has issued a call for a 
holding conference. He says: 

Somebody is going to sell cotton before 
the next crop comes in at 20 cents and up, 
and why not the man who makes it? With 
our state warehouses, money at a low rate 
of interest, and cheap storage and insur- 
ance, there should be no reason for the 
majority of farmers here to depress the 
market by selling now. The world may be 
facing a cotton famine. To reap the har- 
vest we must act together. Unorganized we 
ean never bull the market. 

The history of similar projects in the 
past warrants a prediction that this 
one will not perceptibly affect the price. 
Too many planters, tempted by the high 
figures, will yield and sell. Those who 
urge them to force the price upward to 
20 cents cannot win the approval of 
the millions of Americans who are now 
paying high prices for cotton goods. 


THE STOCK MARKET 

With a slight reduction of daily share 
totals, the market for securities has 
continued to show exceptional activity 
and breadth. Friday, the 6th, was the 
twenty-fifth consecutive full day in 
which more than 1,000,000 shares were 
sold on the New York Stock Exchange. 
On that day the upward movement was 
checked by a decline, due to reports 
that Ambassador Gerard, who was to 
arrive at New York on the 10th or 
11th, would submit to President Wilson 
peace propositions suggested by the 
Kaiser. For some time an average of 
transactions in fifty representative 
railway and industrial stocks had 
shown steady gains, with a slight inter- 
ruption on September 30 and October 
2. For the eight days ending on the 5th 
the net average addition had been 
about 3 points. On the 6th a consider- 
able part of this was lost. 

Thruout the week the price move- 
ment had been irregular and erratic, 
but with an upward tendency. The 
government’s cotton crop report on 
Monday, showing the extremely low 
condition of 56.3, and reducing the 
yield to 11,637,000 bales, apparently 
had no effect. In the three days imme- 
diately thereafter railroad shares were 
firm and rising, partly for the reason 
that the earnings of several companies 








This Cigar 
Must Be Good 


Or I'd not be in business 


A cigar could not be 
put to a more severe test 
than is given the first 
few of my cigars. Every 
one of those first cigars 
is smoked in a_ super- 
critical mood, for men 
cannot understand how I 
am able to offer the cigar 
I do, at the price I do. 
I have no way of influ- 
encing their verdict—no 
show windows, no sales- 
men. Not only must my 
cigars be superior to any 
they have ever smoked at 
anywhere near the price 
but they must be of such 
a quality as to create the 
desire to re-order, for it 
is only on re-orders that I 
make my profit. 

Over 18,000 


smokers 
who use over 2,000,000 of 
my cigars each year are 
convinced of the quality 


of the J. R. W. cigar. 
What I want to do is to 
get you to try my cigar 
once. I know you'll re- 
order. To induce you to 
try my cigar I make you 
this special offer. 


My Offer Is 


Just send me ten cents for 
packing, postage and reve- 
nue with your letterhead or 
business card. Then I'll 
send you these cigars. Smoke 
five with me. If you like 
them send me a check for 
$2.60 for the full fifty. Write 
today and enjoy this delicious 
smoke. 


J. ROGERS WARNER 





Actual search free. Send sketch or 


177 Lockwood Bldg. 
Buffalo, N. Y. 
PATENTS model. 90-page, 1916 Edition Pat- 
ent Book free. 
George P. Kimmel, 222 Barrister Bldg., Washington, D. C0. 


SMALL MISSOURI FARM £95272 oom: 


no interest or taxes; 
highly productive land; close to three big markets; write for 
photographs and full information, MUNGER, C-132, New York 
Life Building, Kansas City, Mo. 


‘eee Health 


is largely in your own hands, 


Your Weight 


can be reduced or increased, as 
you wish. 


7Your Poise 


can express uprightness, or down- 


right negligence, which affects 
your health. 


I have helped 79,000 of the most in- 
telligent, forceful women of America 
to regain health and keep it. This 
magazine would not have adver- 
tised my work for fifteen years if I had 
not “‘made good.” 

Tell me your defects in health or fig- 
ure. If my work is not suited to you, 
I will direct you to the help you need. 

I will alsosend you abooklet free which 
tells you how to stand correctly, and gives 


























many points of interest to women. 


SUSANNA-COCROFT 


Dept. 19,624 Michigan Blvd.,Chicago 





Miss Cocroft has well been called the “Health 
Engineer” for woman. 
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“You Get The Job’ 


**We've been watching you, young man. 
We know you're made of the stuff that wins. 
‘The man that cares enough about his future to 
study an I. C. S. course in his spare time is the 
kind we want in this firm’s responsible posi- 
tions. You're getting your promotion on what 
you know, and I wish we had more like you."’ 


The boss can’t take chances. When he has 
a responsible job to fill, he picks a man trained 
to hold it. He's watching you now, hoping 
you'll be ready when the opportunity comes. 

The thing for you to do is to start today and 
train yourself to do some one thing better than 
others, You can doit in spare time through 
the International Correspondence Schools, 
Over 5000 men reported advancement last year 
as a result of their I. C. S, training. 


The first step these men took was to mark 
and mail this coupon. Make your start the 
same way—and make it right now. 

1.C.S., Box 4529, Scranton, Ps. 
I smeemennen TEAR OUT HERE SOO eee 

INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS 

Box 4529, SCRANTON, PA. 


ain, without obligating me, how I can qualify f 


Expl or 
the position, or in the subject, before which I mark X. 






































| ELEOTRMOAL ENGINEER SHIP 
lectric Lighti ADVERTISING MAN 
Electric Car R wi w Trimmer 
Electric Wirin Show Card Writer 
ractical Telephony Outdoor Sign Painter 
e xpert RAILR OADER 
MEOH ANIOAL ENGINEER ILLUSTRATOR 
Mechanical Draftsman DESIGNER 
Machine Shop Practice BOOKKEEPER 
Gas Engineer ! r 
OIVIL ENGINEER Cert. Pub. Accountant 
Surveying and Mapping Railway Accountant 
MINE FOREM'N OR ENGR Commercial Law 
|Metallurgist or Prospector GOOD ENGLISH 
STATIONARY ENGINEER 
Marine ae |}Common School Subjects 
| ARCHITECT CIVIL SERVICE 
Contractor and Builder Railway Mail Clerk 
Architectnral Draftsman AGRICULTURE 
| Concrete Builder Textile Overseer or Supt. 
uctural Engineer Navigator Spanish 
PLUMBING AND HEATING Poultry Raising | | German 
| Sheet Metal Worker AUTOMOBILES [_] French 
OHEMIOAL ENGINEER Auto Repairing [_] Italian 
| Name. 
Occupation 
| Sis 
Street 
| and No 
City State_ 





Jf name of Course you want is not in this list, write it below, 





The University of Chicago 


HOM 


in addition to resident # "§ : 
work, offers also instruc- FAiiy 
tion by correspondence. 


For detailed in- 
formation address 
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for August had been published. Com- 
parison was made with August a year 
ago, when marked improvement began 
to be seen. The New York Central’s 
gain in net earnings was nearly 
$3,000,000, with an addition of $28,- 
500,000 for the eight months that 
ended with August. A great increase 
in gross and net was shown by the 
Pennsylvania Company’s reports. 
Those who compared the figures with 
those for the year immediately preced- 
ing the war saw a gain of 36 per cent 
in net. Reports from the Union Pacific 
and Northern Pacific were not less 
favorable. On account of these state- 
ments, railroad shares were leading 
the industrials when the reaction took 
place on the 6th. The average daily 
business was about 1,170,000 shares. 

The report about impending peace 
overtures did not reach the market 
until an hour and a half before the 
close on Friday. It came from bankers 
whose names were not made known, 
and had some support in conservative 
afternoon newspapers, altho telegrams 
of disapproval, diplomatic or other- 
wise, from. official sources in Washing- 
ton were published. Some expected 
that it would be shown that the story 
had no foundation in fact; others 
reasoned that recent warnings from 
London to neutrals against interfer- 
ence in the interest of peace might 
have been suggested by secret in- 
formation about the Ambassador’s 
mission. War order stocks declined, and 
railroad and copper shares followed 
them in the downward movement. 
Overtures for peace from Germany 
would, of course, tend to cut down the 
profits of munition manufacturers and 
the railway earnings gained in part by 
carrying war supplies to our ports for 
shipment to Europe. 


METALS AND WHEAT 


In the iron and steel industry prices 
are still rising. Additions for several 
products were made last week. Sep- 
tember’s output of pig iron was 3,202,- 
000 tons, and the total for twelve 
months has been 38,400,000. The 
record for exports was broken in Au- 
gust by the shipment of 598,129 tons 
of steel manufactures and iron. Since 
the recent purchase of 448,000,000 
pounds of copper by the Allies, at 
about 27 cents a pound, the price has 
advanced to 29% cents. The average 
for last year was 17%. Something has 
been added to the rates for several 
other metals. 

In the Chicago market there have 
been sales of wheat at $1.60 a bushel. 
Higher prices for flour, compelling 
additions to the price of bread or re- 
duction of the size of the loaf, have 
caused complaint, excited much dis- 
cussion, and led certain public officers 
and associations of citizens to seek an 
embargo forbidding the exportation of 


wheat. Exports from this country and 


Canada have recently averaged about 
7,500,000 bushels a week, altho we 
can spare not more than 100,000,000 
in the current crop year, and Canada 
has harvested only 168,000,000 bushels, 
against last year’s yield of 376,000,000. 
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You Can Afford 
This Greenhouse 


The delight and pleasure of working 
with flowers and growing plants in dead 
of Winter are now within your reach. 
Even with a small yard or on rented 
property these pleasures are yours 
with a 


Callahan 
Duo-Glazed Greenhouse 


Built in sections, easily put up, easily 
- taken down for removal. All sizes and‘ 
prices. Double glass construction con- 
serves heat, saves fuel, prevents damage 
from sudden changes. Catalog is 

yours for the asking. 


Callahan Duo-Glazed j r 
RX Sash Co, ei BE 
3536 Wyandot St, 
~ Dayton, 0. 
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Bronze Memorial Tablets 


INO. WILLIAMS, Inc., Bronze Foundry, 550 W. 
27th St., N. ¥Y. Write for illustrated booklet. Free. 


| Skidmore School of Arts 


A College for the Vocational and Professional Training 
of young women, located in America’s leading health 
tesort. 


Six Departments: 


DOMESTIC SCIENCE AND ARTS; MUSIC; 
FINE ARTS; PHYSICAL EDUCATION AND 
ORAL EXPRESSION; SECRETARIAL; TRADES 


Four dormitories accommodate over two hundred stu- 
dents, Outdoor sports. Non-sectarian. Diploma 
= commands Teacher's or Supervisor's certificate in New 
= York and other states, Catalog on request. Winter 
= and Summer Sessions. 


Charles H. Keyes, Ph.D., President, Saratoga Springs. N. Y, 


























Union Theological Seminary 
Broadway at 120th St., New York City 


The charter requires that, “Equal privileges of 
acmission and instruction, with all the advan- 
tages of the Institution, shall be allowed to Stu- 
dents of every_denomination of Christians.” 

Eighty-first Vear began September 27, 1916. 
For catalogue, address, 


THE DEAN OF STUDENTS. 


Columbia Grammar School 


Founded 1764 
93rd Street and Central Park West 
Specially devoted to preparation fer all Colleges 
and for Regents’ examinations. Business Course 
—Primary and Outing Classes for Younger Boys. 
Fireproof Building — Laboratory — Gymnasium — 
Play Ground. B. H. CAMPBELL, Headmaster. 
Send for Catalogue. Telephone 3787 Riverside. 


Tuition Only 50 Cents Per Month 


Carnegie College grants ‘‘Special Rates of Tuition’’ to the 
first applicants from each Post Office for the following Home 
Study Courses taught by mail: 











Normal Civil Service Drawing 
Grammar School Penmanship Engineering 
High School Bookkeeping Automobile 
English jhorthand Real Estate 
Agricultural writing Salesmanship 
Domestic Science Story Writing Law 


Enrollment Fee $5.00—tuition only 50 cents per month. Send name 
and address to Dept. AC, CARNEGIE COLLEGE, Rogers, Ohio. 














LATSHAW SCHOOL For Backward Children 

This school has discovered original methods of growing mind 
and body and has proven that feeblemindedness is curable. Do 
you want your child to become bright. interesting and happy, witha 
possible future of usefulness? Comeand see for yourself. $1200 up. 


ALLEN LATSHAW, Founder, ‘The Maples,” Berwin, Pa. 
WRITING PHOTOPLAYS AND FICTION 


Only successful method of Extension Study. 
Instruction for first time by well-known Editor- 
Authcr-Lecturer. An institution that is reliable. 
Booklet, also “Where to Sell.” on request. 

Puiturres Scnoot, Box 431, 25 W. 42np St., N. Y. 


“‘Home-Making, the New Profession”’ 


Is a 100-pp. ill. handbook—it's FREE. Home-study Domestic 
Science courses. For home-making, teaching and well-paid posi- 
tions. Am. School of Home Economics, 69th St., Chicago, Ill. 
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Conducted by 
W. E. UNDERWOOD 

















A DEFERRED DIVIDEND RESULT 

Commending views exprest in this 
department in connection with the de- 
ferred dividend system of life insur- 
ance as timely, because “agents of 
companies issuing this form are still 
finding many victims,” a reader in 
Cleveland, Ohio, takes occasion to de- 
scribe briefly an experience he is just 
concluding under such a contract with 
a western company. When his applica- 
tion was taken he was assured, he says, 
that the estimated surplus was cal- 
culated on a conservative basis; and 
so confident was the agent that the pre- 
dicted results would be realized, he 
gave the insured a rate book contain- 
ing the figures. This was nearly twenty 
years ago. The policyholder preserved 
the book with the policy, and, upon re- 


‘mitting his twentieth premium this 


year, made inquiry of the company as 
to the amount the dividend would be 
at maturity of the policy a year later. 
The company answered that it would 
be about $230 per $1000 of insurance. 
Its estimate when the application was 
taken was $449 per $1000. 

I am without two essential facts 
here—the insured’s age and _ the 
amount of his annual premium, but 
believe I take no risk in asserting that 
the estimated tontine dividend was pre- 
dicated upon some actual annual divi- 
dend result achieved by that or some 
other company, and that the policy- 
holder would have received a sum 
equaling, perhaps exceeding, $449, if 
his insurance had been written in one 
of the leading annual dividend com- 
panies. In this case the insured “paid 
and stayed”; he is supposed to have re- 
ceived his just share of the dividends 
earned and forfeited by those who died 
and lapsed; and yet his reward is only 
half the amount the company conserva- 
tively estimated he should have. 








R. FE. R., Wake Forest, N. C.—United 
Life snd Accident Insurance Company, 
Concord, N. H., organized April, 1913; 
began business July, 1914; authorized capi- 
tal, $500,000; paid-up capital at end of 
1915, $410,000. On January 1, 1916, the 
financial condition was: admitted assets, 
$740,490 ; total liabilities (including $410,- 
600 capital), $459,144; net surplus, $281,- 
346. In 1915, the premium income aggre- 
gated $43,506; total income, $143,590, of 
which $70,062 was premium on capital. 
The disbursements were $11,884 agents’ 
commissions; $21,278 other agency ex- 
penses; $8609 claims paid; $25,924 home 
office salaries, medical fees, ete., and $19.- 
531 other disbursements; total, $87.236. 

e board of directors is composed of 
reputable and responsible persons; the com- 
pany’s investments are high grade; ex- 
pense of management reasonable; under- 
writing methods sound; mortality rate 


high. 
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CHARTERED IN 1830 
ANCE 


New York Life Ins. and Trust Co. 


52 WALL STREET, NEW YORK 


Grants Annuities. Accepts Trusts created by Will or otherwise. 
Manages Property as Agent for the owners. Allows interest 
on deposits payable after ten days’ notice. Legal De- 
pository for Executors, Trustees and Money in Suit. 













wipows, \7 
CHILDREN /S 
AND => 


Accepts Only Private Trusts and Declines all Corporation or Other Public Trusts 


STATEMENT—At the Close of Business on the 20th day of September, 1916. 











ASSETS LIABILITIES 
eg $1.975,714.19 | Capital Stock ........ s caahac emit tiocd oa $1,000,000.00 
Bonds and Mortgages............... 4,073,365.71 | Surplus Fund and Undivided Profits 
Loans on Collaterals.............65. 2,240,943 .05 (Market Value) .........0.00. 233,416.35 
Bills a eeRact 10,524,063.38 | Deposits in Trust.................. 22,638,526.74 
Cash in Company’s Vaults........... 2,800,000.00 | Life Insurance Fund................ 9.42 
) SRR eae ees ae FED, PE 66:40 G-kn odo 0.0.0-0:0-0-0:0:00 52.33 
Accrued Int., Rents, Suspense Ace’t, &c. 765,418.79 | Interest Due Depositors, Taxes, &c.... 32 
Bonds and Stocks (Market Value).... 17,796,215.62 | ~ 

$41,464,635.16 | $41,464,635.16 


HENRY PARISH, Chairman of the Board 


TRUSTEES 
Charles G. Thompson Columbus O’D. Iselin Cleveland H. Dodge Eugene Delano 
Henry Parish W. Emlen Roosevelt Thomas Denny Alfred E. Marling 
Frederic W. Stevens Joseph H. Choate Lincoln Cromwell _— ty t 
Stuyvesant Fish Augustus D. Juilliard Paul Tuckerman Edward ™M racers 
Edmund L. Baylies Henry Lewis Morris Walter Kerr Edward J. Hancy 
Henry A. C. Taylor Cornelius Vanderbilt Howard Townsend Henry Parish, Jr. 
WALTER KERR, President 
HENRY PARISH, JR., lst Vice-Pres. TIN: JOHN C. VEDDER, Asst. Sec: 
si Ag eg o¢ IRVING L. ROE, Secretary. :  Agst. Secy. 
ZEGER W. VAN ZELM, 2nd Vice-Pres. 7 , 4 ALGERNON J. PURDY, Asst. Secy. 
S. M. B. HOPKINS, 3rd Vice-Pres. J. LOUIS VAN ZELM, Asst. Secy. t Becge 


WILLIAM B. AUSTIN, Asst. Secy. 














A New Life Insurance 


| 
Policy | Build Your Own 
affording unexcelled insurance Business 


service; a combination of low 

cost, high values, and a newand 

original total disability feature, under cur direct 
general agency 

contract. 








providing in the event of total 
and permanent disablement 
from any cause: 





1. Waiver of future pre- Our Policies provide for: 


miums. | DOUBLE INDEMNITY, 
2..A monthly income to || DISABILITY BENEFITS, 
Out Ife. | REDUCING PREMIUMS. 


. 4 Payment to beneficiary | See the new low rates. 
of full sum at death 


of insured. | John F. Roche, Vice-President 
| 





Full information may be obtained || The Manhattan Life 


from ‘| Insurance Company 


The Penn Mutual Life Insurance Co. oo Soentuay Mew Sore 














| 
Oo ized 1850 
Independence Square Philadelphia | ERE SE 
| 


1850 THE 1916 


For the UNITED STATES LIFE INSURANCE C0. 
Boys and Girls 


JOHN P. MUNN, M.D., President 
FINANCE COMMITTEE 

M consider Tas ioempensene one of the Pees Ce St. rd Co. 

best sources of reliable information con- ‘4 

cerning current events. Its position as a WILLIAM H. PORTER, Banker 

weekly enables it to_see things in a EDWARD TOWNSEND 

proper perspective. It eliminates the Pres, Importers and Traders Nat, Bank 

trivial and the transitory. It sifts out the 

essential incidents of the week, puts them 


Good men, whether experienced in life in- 
in concise form, and disseminates infor- 


ee not, may make direct contracts 
: : w » . 

mation to its patrons before it becomes th this Company for a limited territory if 
stale. I value it most highly mot as a 


desired, and secure for themselves, in addi- 

a tion to first year’s commission, a renewal in- 
news gatherer, but as a sane interpreter terest insuring an income for the future. Ad- 
of the vital movements of American life.” dress the Company at its Home Office, No. 277 








Broadway, New York City. 
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WHERE THE MONEY GOES 

Mr. Perley Morse, a widely known 
New York accountant, author of “The 
A. B. C. of the Government of the 
United States,” and a corporate mem- 
ber of the National Institute of Effi- 
ciency, is calling attention to a num- 
ber of administrative reforms that 
would make for greater national effi- 
ciency. Special interest and value at- 
tach to Mr. Morse’s suggestions be- 
cause of the fact that, thru his or- 
ganization, he has investigated many 
of the Departments of our Govern- 
ment, including the Quarantine Station 
of the State of New York, the New 
York Public Service Commission (lead- 
ing into all the Public Service Corpora- 
tion finance in Greater New York) and 
the New York State Banking Depart- 
ment. Briefly, Mr. Morse contends 
that the Federal Government has not 
kept up with the development of mod- 
ern business methods. ‘Where private 
business has been built up by the ap- 
plication of scientific methods, getting 
a dollar’s worth for every dollar ex- 
pended, the Government is pottering 
along in much the same way as a coun- 
try storekeeper.” It is haphazard, 
spending more than it should here, and 
exercizing false economy there. It will 
stretch a public work over half a dozen 
years or more that should be done in 
two years; it uses obsolete tools and 
buildings at great cost, and buys ar- 
ticles of great value, such as guns and 
warships, without providing for their 
maintenance, upkeep and obsolescence. 
An article is simply bought, and when 
it is worn out another is bought, no 
system existing by which the real value 
of the article—its cost minus depre- 
ciation—can be ascertained at any 
given time. 

The departments overlap and dupli- 
cate services. All need much the same 
kind of supplies, and each buys its own 
in spite of the enormous cost of main- 
taining various sets of officials. This 
work might well be combined in one 
bureau—note the buying economy of 
the chain stores. Superannuated em- 
ployees should be retired on pensions, 
instead of clogging the departments 
with them, and the standards of the 
private corporations should be brought 
in. There are now too many employees 
and too many sinecures—some do not 
earn their pay and others are under- 
paid. Positions which are rewards for 
political services and which carry with 
them no duties should be abolished; 
skill and competence should be the 
factors determining the appointment. 
The Government should get money’s 
worth for the people by abolishing use- 
less army posts and navy yards. 

Much good would be done, Mr. 
Morse believes, if the powers and du- 
ties of the Comptroller of the Cur- 
rency were extended so that in this 
office would be kept general books of 
account, showing the entire assets and 
liabilities of the Government and the 
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entire receipts and expenditures, with 
2 controlling account with each Gov- 
ernment Department, which should be 
kept in balance with the books of these 
departments. The Comptroller’s Office 
should audit continuously all the de- 
partmental accounts of the entire Gov- 
ernment and render reports. that 
could be used by Congress as a basis 
for making up budgets for the ensuing 
year. 





CHEMISTRY THAT PAYS 

The attitude of American industry 
toward chemical research has been one 
of immediate expediency. The future 
has been expected to take care of it- 
self, and it is only since the war that 
people have begun to perceive the re- 
lation of scientific research to indus- 
trial prosperity. All the more impor- 
tant and interesting, therefore, is the 
work that is being done at the Mellon 
Institute, attached to the University of 
Pittsburgh, whose activities are attract- 
ively set forth by Mr. Garet Garrett in 
a recent article in the New York Trib- 
une. The Institute offers to a manu- 
facturer the opportunity of simply and 
cheaply endowing intensive chemical 
research in his own exclusive benefit. 

There are now more than forty 
five fellowships and a corresponding 
number of problems awaiting solution. 
Cne laboratory is seeking a formula 
for perfect bread; another treats phos- 
phate rock to obtain a commercially 
feasible formula for chemical fertil- 
izer; linoleum that will neither stretch 

















Photograph by Oliver Lippincott 
FOR FINANCIAL EFFICIENCY 


Mr. Perley Morse sees many. leaks in the Govern- 
ment’s money-spending 


nor shrink is the aim of a third. Others 
are at work on dental cement, chewing 
gum, varnish, acetylene gas, candy. 
There is a chemist running a miniature 
steam laundry for the purpose of find- 
ing whether there is ground for the 
complaint that clothes steam laundered 
go to pieces faster than when washed 
by hand; nearby a valuable formula 
for aspirin has been discovered. Every- 
where, save in the department of “pure 
chemistry,” existing knowledge is be- 
ing applied to practical problems, and 
the results should do much to stim- 
ulati commercial efficiency. 








OUR NATIONAL PARKS 

The National Institute of Efficiency 
has been able to arrange for each of its 
members to receive a copy of the re- 
cently published National Parks Port- 
folio. Issued by the Department of the 
Interior with the object of spreading 
exact and comprehensive knowledge 
concerning the great natural “play- 
grounds” at the disposal of Americans, 
the Portfolio is incidentally a pro- 
fusely illustrated and peculiarly at- 


tractive volume. Evidence is already at 


hand that the members of the Institute 
are finding the Portfolio not only a 
valuable book of reference along the 
line of more efficient nationalism, but 
also a source of great pleasure by rea- 
son of its many delightful reproduc- 
tions and equally vivid descriptions. 








AFTER THE WAR 

Mr. Edward N. Hurley, Chairman of 
the Federal Trade Commission, pro- 
vided a striking stimulus to national 
efficiency in an address which he re- 
cently gave before the Ohio Banks As- 
sociation. It is a mistake, he said in 
effect, to imagine that Europe is being 
altogether devastated by the war. Under 
the stress of the struggle she is reor- 
ganizing her industries. France, which 
has been preéminently the land of small- 
scale, highly individualized production, 
is applying American systems of manu- 
facture to secure large-scale production. 
England, industrially the land of yester- 
day, has been compelled to make thirty 
years of industrial progress in as many 
months. Germany, efficient as she was, 
will emerge from the war, whatever the 
military outcome, years ahead of the 
Germany of 1914. “Almost before we 
know it we shall find a new Europe 
competing against us with war-sharp- 
ened brains and war-sharpened mus- 
cles.” Discussing the relation of the 
banker to American trade development, 
Mr. Hurley said the United States was 
almost without foreign trade banks, 
while England alone has fifty-seven 
overseas banks, with a greater capital 
and surplus than that of her domestic 
banks, with their 8000 branches. In 
this connection it is noteworthy that at 


least one New York bank is endeavoring’ 


to stimulate, in coéperation with Colum- 
bia University, the training of young 
men for service in foreign fields. 





